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during the last decade may not tend to repel men of extraor- 
dinary ability from railroad work, rather than attract 
them. 


Ordinarily, one of the attractive features about equipment 
trust certificates is the possibility, in the event of default of 
interest, of foreclosing on a vitally 
necessary part of the transportation 
machine. Because of this possibility, 
interest on equipment trust certificates 
is generally paid promptly even by a 
receiver. While the roads are under government control, 
however, foreclosure cannot be had on locomotives and roll- 
ing stock. Had the equipment, therefore, which the govern- 
ment ordered, been assigned to the individual railroad com- 
panies, and these companies been called on to finance the pur- 
chase, only such companies as had high credit could have 
reimbursed the government by the issue and sale of equip- 
ment trust certificates, since such certificates, during the 
period of government control, would have been in fact secured 
only by the general credit of the railroad company issuing 
them. Moreover, the question of assignment of equipment 
to individual companies, of itself, presents difficulties. The 
total cost of the equipment is estimated at a maximum fig- 
ure of $400,000,000; the actual cost may be somewhat less. 
Government credit, notwithstanding socialist writings to the 
contrary, is not inexhaustible, and it was deemed more ex- 
pedient to finance the purchase of equipment by the United 
States Railroad Administration in some way other than a 
government guarantee. The plan worked out is both in- 
genious and essentially sound. It provides so great a margin 
of safety for the equipment trust notes that the possibility of 
any necessity for foreclosure proceedings is nearly incon- 
ceivable. ‘Thus one of the inherent difficulties of the situa- 
tion is overcome. While the plan does not provide for the 
guaranteeing by one company of any other company’s obliga- 
tions, it sets up a reserve fund of $28,000,000 in addition to 
the $120,000,000 margin of safety represented by the stock 
of the equipment corporation subscribed to by the administra- 
tion, making it impossible for the equipment corporation to 
be affected by the insolvency of a few roads and making it 
likely that nothing short of a national calamity would en- 
danger prompt interest payments. As a matter of fact, the 
investor in these equipment notes, if they are issued as now 
proposed, will have a security that will be in some ways 
unique, the chances not only of any impairment of capital 
value being remote in the extreme, but the chances of any 
“trouble” such as the delay in the receipt of interest and in- 
stalments due on principal and consequent impairment of 
market value are reduced to a minimum. 


Financing the 
Administration 
Equipment 


A tendency seems to exist at times in more than one depart- 
ment of railroad service to draw up forms of contracts for 
execution with contractors which are 
so largely or entirely in favor of the 
road as to be unfair. In order to 
protect himself, a contractor making a 
bid must either make it sufficiently 
high to protect himself against contingencies or depend upon 
the fairmindedness of the officer in charge of the work to 
administer the terms of the agreement fairly. A recent 
example of the above tendency appeared at the June meet- 
ing of the Signal division of the A. R. A. at Atlantic City. 
A committee to which was assigned the preparation of a 
standard form of contract for execution with contracting 
signal companies, covering the installation of interlocking 
plants and block signals, submitted a proposed form as a 
progress report. Strong protests were made by the manu- 
facturers against the adoption of clauses covering indemni- 
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ties and risks, which would make the contractor responsible 
for consequential damages. As the clauses were drawn the 
objection was raised that a single accident might bankrupt 
even the largest signal company. ‘The contractors felt that 
no equity existed in the contract—that it was all in favor 
of the purchaser. This view was concurred in by a number 
of signal engineers. The clause, as drawn, covering the 
time limit for the completion of the work was also thought 
to be one-sided and very likely would not hold in court, 
as a penalty was provided if the work was not completed 
in the time specified, but no provision was made for the 
payment of a premium as compensation for completing the 
work in a shorter time than specified in the contract. If 
the proposed form of contract were to be adopted by the 
Signal division the contract price for an installation would 
necessarily be made high enough to compensate the con- 
tractors, insofar as possible, for the increased liabilities as- 
sumed under the contract. The committee has done some 
very good work in the preparation of this standard form, 
but these sections should be revised and placed on a more 
equitable basis before the form is again presented to the 
Division for consideration, as the Association cannot afford 
to place itself in the position of adopting a form of contract 
which is unfair to the contractor. 


The correspondent whose letter, printed in another column, 
advocates the more extensive use of fusees, uses in support 


F of his argument, one strong leg; the fact 
usees that all of our inventions, measures and 
and the proposals for perfecting the block sys- 


Space Interval tem make progress very slowly—while 
collisions continue to occur. An order 
to use ten times more fusees than are used at present, could 
be carried out with very little delay. Another strong leg is 
the fact that the locomotive engineer may fairly be presumed 
to be a much more responsible man than the flagman. Trains 
are running today—and perhaps in larger number, propor- 
tionately, than in former years—on which the engineman is 
more intelligent, and better trained than the rest of the crew 
combined, including the conductor. The significant state- 
ment of the letter, however, is that concerning the large num- 
ber of fusees used on the Plant system, a hundred in 24 
hours, on one single-track division. It cannot be doubted 
that fusees would by this time have come into much more 
general use on our railroads if they did not cost any more 
than torpedoes. It is true that a fusee is but one of several 
needed elements in protecting trains against collisions due to 
“failures in block working.” Neither can the most faithful 
use of visual signals excuse any neglect of the audible-signal 
principle or of any other promising safeguard. The fusee 
thrown off by the engineman of a hundred-car train may in 
some cases be useless because it‘may burn out before the ca- 
boose (delayed) passes it. But these considerations do not 
lessen the duty to make all possible use of the best-educated 
brains on every train, and to carefully consider the true 
economy of preventing collisions. To spend a thousand dol- 
lars for fusees rather than $10,000 for a collision is not merely 
a saving of $9,000; it is an important element in sustaining 
the railroad’s reputation. 


The proceedings of the meeting of the Association of Rail- 
way Claim Agents in Chicago on June 25 and 26, which are 
abstracted on another page of this issue 
have something of the unusual in that 
the speakers place so much stress on 
fair play and co-operation in the work 
of the members of this organization. 
Some of the papers, in fact, read almost like sermons, 5° 
strongly do they emphasize these elements. The railway 
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during the last decade may not tend to repel men of extraor- 
dinary ability from railroad work, rather than attract 
them. 


Ordinarily, one of the attractive features about equipment 
trust certificates is the possibility, in the event of default of 
interest, of foreclosing on a vitally 
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machine. Because of this possibility, 
interest on equipment trust certificates 
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receiver. While the roads are under government control, 
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chase, only such companies as had high credit could have 
reimbursed the government by the issue and sale of equip- 
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total cost of the equipment is estimated at a maximum fig- 
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Government credit, notwithstanding socialist writings to the 
contrary, is not inexhaustible, and it was deemed more ex- 
pedient to finance the purchase of equipment by the United 
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government guarantee. The plan worked out is both in- 
genious and essentially sound. It provides so great a margin 
of safety for the equipment trust notes that the possibility of 
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tion is overcome. While the plan does not provide for the 
guaranteeing by one company of any other company’s obliga- 
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proposed, will have a security that will be in some ways 
unique, the chances not only of any impairment of capital 
value being remote in the extreme, but the chances of any 
“trouble” such as the delay in the receipt of interest and in- 
stalments due on principal and consequent impairment of 
market value are reduced to a minimum. 
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road as to be unfair. In order to 
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bid must either make it sufficiently 
high to protect himself against contingencies or depend upon 
the fairmindedness of the officer in charge of the work to 
administer the terms of the agreement fairly. A recent 
example of the above tendency appeared at the June meet- 
ing of the Signal division of the A. R. A. at Atlantic City. 
A committee to which was assigned the preparation of a 
standard form of contract for execution with contracting 
signal companies, covering the installation of interlocking 
plants and block signals, submitted a proposed form as a 
progress report. Strong protests were made by the manu- 
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ties and risks, which would make the contractor responsible 
for consequential damages. As the clauses were drawn the 
objection was raised that a single accident might bankrupt 
even the largest signal company. ‘The contractors felt that 
no equity existed in the contract—that it was all in favor 
of the purchaser. This view was concurred in by a number 
of signal engineers. The clause, as drawn, covering the 
time limit for the completion of the work was also thought 
to be one-sided and very likely would not hold in court, 
as a penalty was provided if the work was not completed 
in the time specified, but no provision was made for the 
payment of a premium as compensation for completing the 
work in a shorter time than specified in the contract. If 
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Signal division the contract price for an installation would 
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tractors, insofar as possible, for the increased liabilities as- 
sumed under the contract. The committee has done some 
very good work in the preparation of this standard form, 
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equitable basis before the form is again presented to the 
Division for consideration, as the Association cannot afford 
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are running today—and perhaps in larger number, propor- 
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combined, including the conductor. The significant state- 
ment of the letter, however, is that concerning the large num- 
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hours, on one single-track division. It cannot be doubted 
that fusees would by this time have come into much more 
general use on our railroads if they did not cost any more 
than torpedoes. It is true that a fusee is but one of several 
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“failures in block working.” Neither can the most faithful 
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principle or of any other promising safeguard. The fusee 
thrown off by the engineman of a hundred-car train may in 
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claim agent is in rather an unusual position. He must, for 
one thing, do his part towards safety first by presenting his 
observations which will help lead to the avoidance of acci- 
dents. He must arrive at that balance between a square pay- 
ment of a claim and paying out too much of his railway’s 
funds. He must detect and prevent fraud in claims. He 
must also meet, usually under adverse conditions, human na- 
ture at its best and worst, besides which, he must be able if 
the claim is carried that far, to present an able case before a 
jury, sometimes only coldly neutral and more often antagon- 
istic to him as the representative of a corporation. The con- 
clusion to be drawn from the stress placed on fair dealing 
in the papers at the convention, is naturally that the claim 
agents have come to a clear realization of their duties towards 
their fellow men and fellow employees and are following out 
the plan which has been proved to secure the best results. 
The claim agent who is going to make a success of his work 
and friends for his railway is going to do so only through 
co-operation with the other departments of his road, through 
fair play and through inspiring confidence in his desire to do 
the right thing. Carrying the matter further, it is pleasing to 
read of the tendency the claim agents are showing to continue 
their work beyond the mere payment of a claim—through 
efforts at securing restoration and re-employment of crippled 
employees and through efforts to help the claimant secure 
the best results from his money, safe from “mongrel” invest- 
ments, loan sharks and the incurring of bad debts. 


Mr. McAdoo’s Enormous 
Underestimate of Expenses 


HEN DirEcTOR GENERAL of Railroads McAdoo an- 

nounced the advances of 25 per cent in freight rates 
and 50 per cent in passenger rates in May, 1918, he said: 
“It seems clear that the railroads should be made self- 
sustaining and that sufficient revenue should be provided to 
prevent them from becoming a burden on the public treasury. 
The immediate practical necessity is without delay that in- 
creases in rates should be made to provide for these increased 
costs of operation.” In other words, the policy he announced 
was that of making the rates and earnings high enough to 
cover all increases of expenses. Many persons, therefore, 
find it hard to understand why, in view of the advances in 
rates made at that time, the railways have fallen and are 
still falling so far short of earning enough to pay their op- 
erating expenses and the guaranteed returns to the railway 
companies. 

A review of the estimates of prospective expenses and of 
expenses actually incurred under government operation 
throws much light upon this matter, and is highly interest- 
ing. As the Railway Age has recalled before, when Mr. 
McAdoo testified before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce in January, 1918, he expressed a hope that “very 
large economies may be practiced.” ‘How far,” he said, 
“they will be offset by increased cost of material and in- 
creased cost of labor, I do not know, but perhaps one hand 
will wash the other.” 

How little Mr. McAdoo really understood the railroad sit- 
uation at that time was indicated by statements which he 
made about four months later when he issued the statement to 
the public, already referred to, announcing the big advance 
in freight and passenger rates. In this statement, which was 
issued on May 25, 1918, he said, referring to the increases 
in expenses which were occurring: “On account of these ex- 
traordinary increases in operating expenses which have come 
about as a consequence of the war it is estimated that for the 
same aggregate business as last year and under the same con- 
ditions as to prices and wages, the operating expenses of the 
calendar year 1918 will be from $830,000,000 to $860,000,- 
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000 more than for the calendar year 1917.” His statement 
that the railroads should be made self-sustaining indicated 
that he believed the advances in rates he was about to make, 
and which were estimated at about a billion dollars a year, 
would be sufficient to cover all these increased expenses. But 
even at this time Mr. McAdoo had a very inadequate idea of 
the magnitude of the increases in expenses which were oc- 
curring and were going to occur, because the actual total in- 
crease in 1918 was $1,150,000,000, or about $300,000,000 
more than his maximum estimate. 

As great, however, as was the increase in expenses in 1918, 
it is being far exceeded by the increase in 1919 over 1917, 
for many increases in wages and other operating costs which 
were made in 1918 did not begin to produce their full effects 
until 1919. The traffic which was handled in the first four 
months of 1919 was smaller than that handled in the first 
four months of 1917. The passenger business was larger, 
but the freight business was 12’ per cent less. On the other 
hand, while operating expenses in the first four months of 
1917 were $880,000,000, in the first four months of 1919 
they were $1,378,000,000, an increase of about 57 per cent. 
If the increase in expenses throughout the year 1919 should 
be relatively as large as it was in the first four months—and 
it is safe to assume that it will be—the operating expenses of 
1919 will exceed those of 1917 by $1,600,000,000. In other 
words, although the traffic being handled in 1919 is less than 
it was in either 1918 or 1917, operating expenses are running 
about $740,000,000 more than the annual rate at which Mr. 
McAdoo estimated they would run when he made the big ad- 
vances in freight and passenger rates a little over a year ago. 

When Director General Hines was testifying before the 
House Committee on Appropriations on June 4, he explained 
the great increase in expenses which had occurred by re- 
ferring to the advances in wages and in the prices of ma- 
terials and supplies which have taken place. He estimated 
the wages being paid in 1919 are 52 per cent higher than the 
rates of pay in effect at the end of the calendar year 1917, 
and the prices of materials and supplies at 35 to 40 per cent 
more than they were in 1917. He added, “How about the 
revenues? Should they not be higher? It is perfectly clear 
to me that a 25 per cent increase in rates is not going to offset 
an increase of something over 50 per cent in wages and any- 
where from 35 to 40 per cent in the cost of materials. * * * 
Certainly, there is a very strong argument that could be 
made for the view that an increase in business cannot pos- 
sibly produce enough additional net profit to make up for this 
loss of the purchasing power of the dollar. The railroads of 
the country get $1.25 in revenue where they used to get a dol- 
lar, and they have to pay out from $1.50 to $1.70 where 
they used to pay out one dollar. Therefore, it can be very 
strongly argued that that condition cannot be fully offset by 
an increased profit from an increased business.” 

To state the matter in another way, you cannot offset an 
increase of at least $1,600,000,000 a year in expenses with an 
advance in rates which; even though the railways were 
handling a maximum business, would yield only $1,000,000,- 
000 to $1,200,000,000 additional revenue; and, unfortunately, 
they are not handling a maximum business. Mr. McAdoo 
simply underestimated the increase of expenses that was go- 
ing to occur as a result of the policies he initiated, and the 
difference has now got to be made up. Many of the things 
done under government operation which caused this 
prodigious increase of expenses can never be undone, regard- 
less of whether it would be theoretically right and desirable 
to undo them or not. The bulk of the increase in expenses 
is due to the advances in wages; and these will never be un- 
done. Furthermore, there is no present prospect of substan- 
tial reductions of the prices of materials and supplies. A 
return to private operation of railways is desirable mainly, 
not because of things done under government operation which 
will be undone—although many things will be undone—but 
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because of the things which would be done in future under 
government operation and which it behooves the country to 
avoid. 


















Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


HE ATCHISON, TopeKA & Santa FE earned a profit for 
United States government after payment of rental to the 
company. ‘This is a source of satisfaction to the government 
and President E. P. Ripley also mentions it with satisfaction 
in his report to stockholders. Railway operating income, 
as defined in the Federal Control Act in 1918, amounted to 
$44,206,000 for the 11,456 miles of the Santa Fe system, 
comparing with $42,885,000, the rental guaranteed to the 
company by the government. Such a condition, however, 
might be brought about during government operation through 
the diversion to the Santa Fe of particularly profitable classes 
of traffic, which condition would continue only temporarily 
and would cease to exist when competition was resumed. 
Economy in handling business, as measured by physical 
units, and adequacy of maintenance of the property, also as 
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revenues for 1918, for the 11,456 miles, was $187,658,000; 
for the 8,624 miles of the Atchison proper total operating 


revenues amounted to $160,754,000. The following re- 
marks deal with the 8,624 miles of road of which the re- 
port to the Interstate Commerce Commission is available 
only, except where the contrary is specifically stated. 

The ton mileage of revenue freight carried in 1918 was 
10,764,000,000 and in 1917 10,790,000,000. The passenger 
mileage in 1918 was 1,436,000,000 and 1,354,000,000 in 
1917. ‘Total freight train mileage in 1918 was 18,612,000, 
which included 248,000 light train miles. In 1917 the 
freight train mileage was 20,711,000, which included 227,000 
light train miles. Passenger train mileage in 1918 was 17,- 
824,000 and in 1917 20,172,000. Handling nearly the 
same freight business in 1918 as in 1917 with 2,000,000 
less freight train miles is an evidence of economy in op- 
eration independent of possibly misleading or confusing 
dollars and cents figures for revenues and expenses. 

It might be that radical changes in the character of 
traffic carried would help in holding down freight train 
mileage, but the classification of freight traffic hardly justi- 
fies such an assumption. The total tonnage of revenue 
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measured by physical units, should be scrutinized by rail- 
road security holders with particular attention during the 
period of government operation. President Ripley strikes 
a note of warning: “The contract provides that the prop- 
erty shall be returned in substantially as good condition as 
when taken over, and it is not impossible that this stipula- 
tion may be fulfilled, but during the first year of federal 
control it was not possible for the government to furnish the 
amount of either labor or material used in previous years. 
Thanks to thé excellent condition of your property when 
taken over such deterioration as has occurred is not yet 
serious, but will become increasingly so as time goes on 
unless checked by large expenditure.” 

The annual report to stockholders covers the aforemen- 
tioned 11,456 miles of the system but gives only gross op- 
erating revenues and net in regard to the results obtained 
under the federal manager. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, itself, comprises 8,624 miles and it is on the basis of 
this mileage that the federal auditor makes his report to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. The total operating 








The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


freight carried in 1918 was 32,943,000, of which 25,306,000 
tons originated on the Santa Fe and 7,637,000 tons was re- 
ceived from connections. In 1917 of the total of 31,321,000 
tons of revenue freight carried, 23,761,000 tons originated 
on the Santa Fe and 7,560,000 tons was received from con- 
nections. Of the total tonnage 17.46 per cent was of the 
products of agriculture in 1918 and 16.32 per cent in 1917; 
5.63 per cent was products of animals in 1918 and 5.62 per 
cent in 1917. 47.75 per cent was products of mines In 
1918 and 46.86 per cent in 1917; 19.57 per cent was manu- 
factured articles in 1918 and 20.32 per cent in 1917. Bitu- 
minous coal and oils were two-thirds of the total tonnage of 
products of mines. 

The average train load of revenue freight in 1918 was 
511 tons, comparing with 463 tons in 1917. Better balanced 
traffic did not contribute to this result. The average num- 
ber of empty cars per train was 11 in 1918 and 10 in 
1917, while the average number of loaded cars per train was 
26 in 1918 and 27 in 1917. Car loading was greatly im- 
proved, the average load per loaded car being 22 tons 1 
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1918, as against 19 tons in 1917. The percentage of tare 
weight to revenue train load in 1918 was apparently not 
greatly different than in 1917. The substitution of the 
empty car for the loaded car in the average train of 37 cars 
about offset the increased proportion of revenue freight in 
each loaded car. ‘The increase in train load, therefore, 
represents increased work done by the locomotives. 

As to maintenance of which President Ripley speaks, 
only rough judgments can be formed. Maintenance of way 
and structures in 1918 cost $19,038,000, an increase of 
$3,040,000 or 19 per cent over 1917. Maintenance of 
equipment cost $35,100,000, an increase of $11,556,000 or 
49 per cent over 1917. 

In 1918 there were 112,000 treated oak ties, 1,457,000 
treated pine ties, 302,000 untreated soft wood ties laid in 
replacement and betterment. These figures are included 
in a total of 2,203,000 laid in replacement and betterment 
in 1918. This compares with 166,000 treated oak ties, 
1,350,000 treated pine ties and 465,000 untreated soft wood 
ties, included in the total of 2,237,000 ties laid in replace- 
ment and betterment in 1917. 

The average cost at point of distribution of the treated 
oak ties was 92 cents in 1918 and 76 cents in 1917, and of 
the treated pine ties, 86 cents in 1918 and 78 cents in 1916; 
of the untreated soft wood ties, 81 cents in 1918 and 70 
cents in 1917. 

The total tonnage of rail laid in replacement and_ bet- 
terment in 1918 was 59,524; in 1917 the total was 72,756. 
Curiously enough, the average cost per ton at distributing 
point was apparently the same in 1917 as in 1918. The 
greater part of the rail put in in both years was 85 Ib., cost- 
ing $20 per ton. 

It is rather interesting to compare the number and average 
pay of employees in service during the two years. The av- 
erage number of employees in the service in 1918 was 53,124 
who were on duty a total of 143,235,000 hours and the total 
compensation during the years was $73,502,000. This com- 
pares with 50,654 employees, 140,086,000 hours with $52,- 
265,000 compensation in 1917. 

The largest number of any one class of men employed is 
section men with 10,445 as an average number for the year 
1918, with wages of $8,138,000 as compared with 10,676 in 
1917 with $5,492,000 total pay. 

Returning for a moment to the 11,456 miles of the system 
and to the annual report to stockholders, the rental due from 
the government provided funds for interest payments, 5 per 
cent on the preferred and 6 per cent on the common stock of 
the company, sinking funds, etc., and left a surplus to be 
carried to profit and loss of $8,761,000. A total of $2,526,- 
000 was spent for the acquisition of new mileage and $9,- 
384,000 for additions and betterments to roadway and build- 
ings and $11,753,000 net for additions and betterments to 
equipment. The additions to equipment, of which the total 
cost was $12,305,000, and from which $551,000 was sub- 
tracted for equipment retired, including 62 locomotives, 2,- 
844 freight cars, 17 passenger cars, 128 work cars and a five- 
ton automobile truck. 

At the end of 1918 the government had paid nothing 
toward the annual compensation due and the total owed by 
the government, subject to quarterly settlements, amounted 
to $65,868,000. This, of course, included cash, agents’ bal- 
ances and assets collected. The company owed the gov- 
ernment for additions and betterments, liabilities paid and 
expenses prior to January 1, 1918, $52,132,000, leaving a 
net debit against the government of $13,736,000. In addi- 
tion, the government owed the company $6,000,000 for ac- 
—e on equipment and equipment and property 
retired, 


The following table shows the principal figures for op- 
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eration for the 8,624 miles of line operated by the govern- 
ment, for which a report to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is available: 


1918 1917 — 
Mileage operated 2 éicccc ies se coweseies 8,624 8.630 
DOE. SOUS 6.0 oss 0c cstaonse $113,798,081 $96,801,488 
Passenger revenue 2... 06. .008ce008 37,045,791 30,907,445 
Total operating revenue ............... 160,754,273 139,303,872 
Maintenance of way and structures 19,037,933 15,997,976 
Maintenance of equipment......... 35,100,235 23,544,428 
POMS GUMONBEE. cick ds Ana scene 1,675,784 2,317,637 
Transportation expenses .......... 56,588,997 44,172,008 
General GEOCARES oo iicicks.00 ¥sa0tean 2,830,069 2,711,499 
Total operating expenses............... 114,912,376 88,504,050 
OME feigned xared lene ace vals Gn Cee 6,726,927 10,585,159 
Operating income ........schccecewssan SORES 41,869,349 
SPUN ARIA 5.605. w rove ceviche cleaaetaunind 45,823,042 53,131,383 
ETA one aD RI Ny AS 2 44,178,775 38,504,529 


The corporation’s income account for 11,456 miles is as 
follows: 


1918 1918 
WN fa Sis oie kcdkadioys $42,885,311 Other charges ......... $4,056,239* ' 
Other income ......... 4,310,952* INGE SCONE) vic bavescad 28,348,433 
Gross corporate income. 47,196,263 DIVRORED 6 55k'us.d core eaw 19,498,280 
NE shots Sota euiearals 3,095,398 UPTO oo fice seueead 8,760,583 





*Other income and other charges include lap-over revenues and expenses 
of the period prior to January 1, 1918. 


New Books 


Pacific Parts. Fifth Edition. Bound in flexible leather, 8 in. 
by II in., 552 pages. Published by Pacific Ports, Inc., Seat- 
tle Wash. 


Pacific Ports in its fifth annual edition has been changed 
from a book of 500 pages, 5 in. by 8 in. in size to a larger 
and considerably improved form, with a much larger amount 
of data and profusely illustrated. The book in addition to 
giving complete details concerning the dock accommoda- 
tions, pilotage regulations, port charges, etc., of the ports 
on both sides of the Pacific, this year gives data concerning 
their imports and exports and much interesting and valuable 
information concerning their economic life and_ business 
developments. The book also has added various new sec- 
tions, of value to the exporter or importer. Such are sec- 
tions on How to Get Into and Succeed in Foreign Trade; 
South and Central American Trade; Facts that Exporters 
Should Know About New Zealand Trade; Customs Pro- 
cedure and Suggestions; Marine Insurance; Weather Pre- 
dictions at Sea; Countries and States on the Pacific, and 
many others of like character. As in the past such informa- 
tion is given as comparative tables of coinage details concern- 
ing the steamship lines on the Pacific, etc. The book, parti- 
cularly in its new and improved form, is a valuable addition 
to the rapidly increasing fund of information available on the 
subject of export trade. 


Passenger Train Resistance. By Edward -C. Schmidt and Harold 
H. Dunn. Bulletin of the University of Illinois Experiment 
Station; 44 pages; published by the; University of Illinois, 
Urbana, [Il. 


This constitutes a report on tests made of passenger equip- 
ment on the Illinois Central at all speeds up to 70 miles per 
hour and covering all ordinary weights of equipment in com- 
mon use. ‘The tests were all made on well maintained main 
track laid with 85 and 90 lb. rail and in fair and moderate 
or warm weather. The results, presented in the form of a 
series of charts and tables, are considered as applicable with- 
out modification to trains running under like conditions of 

track and weather. 











Letters to the Editor 
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Prevention of Collisions 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
To THE Epiror: 

Your issue of June 20 affords some very interesting read- 
ing. Some of the most useful proposals, however, are left 
in a very unsettled condition and the reader naturally in- 
quires where he ought to look for the next stage of develop- 
ment. Mr. Rhea, in his proposal for the development of 
automatic train stops, set forth on page 1,553, says that the 
government—federal or state—ought to take up this ques- 
tion, because of its complicated nature and the inability of 
the railroads to deal with it. I think he speaks truly when 
he says that to get the right talent for this experimental work 
it will be desirable to commandeer the services of railroad 
men and other engineers. 

On another page of the same issue—the article on pages 
1528-30—you tell of the impossibility of getting any satis- 
factory improvement in safeguarding the lives of passengers 
by trying to improve the work of the flagman. This article 
sets forth some very old facts in very new language, but the 
real problem remains just where it was. 

In your issue of the following week, page 1,805, you refer 
to the slowness of governmental functionaries (which sug- 
gests one weakness of Mr. Rhea’s proposal) and you seem 
to intimate that railroad directors, just like ordinary people, 
are governed by temporary impulses. The railroad director, 
human, like the rest of us, hearing of the slaughter of a car- 
load of passengers on his railroad, is sick at heart but this 
kind of sickness seems to work just the same now as it did 
in the sixteenth century, when Rabelais wrote— 

“The Devil was sick,—the Devil a monk would be; 
The Devil was well,—the devil a monk was he.” 


Reading these somewhat unencouraging items of the most 
modern thought, I was led to take a short look backward, 
suggested by another important article in your issue of the 
20th, the notice of Colonel Haines’ book, “Efficient Railway 
Operation,” page 1526. This book, made up from the rich 
experience of one of our best railroad officers, contains, on 
pages 306-309 a brief note on the virtues and vices of the 
flagman which in some respects is better even than the article 
on page 1528, referred to above. Colonel Haines recom- 
mends the more general use of fusees. I commend to your 
attention the pages referred to. I am quoting, in substance, 
the statement of a former division superintendent on one of 
the roads in the Plant system, operated for years under the 
direction of Colonel Haines, when I say that, on that road, 
single track, they moved a heavy traffic in perishable freight, 
together with some fast passenger trains, with great success in 
spite of much foggy weather. This was before the days of 
block signals, and the train-order signal, at each station, was 
the only fixed-signal protection. The rule proposed by 
Colonel Haines, in his book,—for the engineman to throw 
off fusees—was then in force there. An engineman who 
found that his engine was slipping, on a grade, and that time 
was being lost, dropped a fusee, which held the next follow- 
ing train until either he got over the summit or had time to 
send a flagman back. ‘The next train, seeing the lighted 
fusee, dropped another one and so on, if there were more than 
two trains. The flagmen were, of course, required to follow 
the rules about going back. As every one knows, fusees are 
as easily recognized in the daytime as in the night. On that 
division they sometimes used as many as 100 fusees in a 
single night. But would not a hundred fusees daily, or even 
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several times that number, cost less than an automatic train 
stop system ? 

Following is the passage from “Efficient Railway Opera- 
tion” to which I refer: 

“One means may be suggested that does not call for more 
intelligence or for greater devotion to duty on the flagman’s 
part, but which seeks to obtain both from another source— 
from the locomotive engineer. He is generally the most ex- 
perienced man in the train-crew, and the best 
informed; and, when a stop is made or the train is slowed 
down at an unusual place, he knows the cause and what the 
probable detention will be, not only after it has occurred but 
often before, and can usually select a suitable place to stop. 
It is he then, and not the flagman who should determine when 
and how the rear of his train should be protected. If the 
burden were plainly put upon the engineer to determine, and 
upon the flagman to act, his action would be controlled by the 
best-informed man in the crew. — Thus the 
space-interval between trains moving in the same direction 
might be more securely preserved in an emergency, by a 
more extended recognition of the usefulness of the fusee, 
which at present is only permissive as a part of the flag- 
man’s equipment. How much more valuable in the hands of 
the engineer! Whenever he is about to stop or to slow down 
his train at an unusual place, let him be required to drop a 
lighted five- or ten-minute fusee by the side of the track one 
mile before the stop is made; and the interval between that 
train and a following one will have been positively secured 
by a sentinel that will not desert its post, by a signal whose 
unmistakable light will illumine its surroundings, let the 
wind blow and the rain fall as they may. It will indeed 
then prove to be a cloud of smoke by day and a pillar of fire 
by night! 

“This statement is not hypothetical, but is founded on 
ample experience. Such a requirement does not do away 
with the protection afforded by the flagman, but rather in- 
creases it. As the rear of the train passes the blazing fusee, 
the conductor will have warning to see for himself that the 
flagman goes back. As the flagman crosses a [slippery] 
bridge on his way to the rear, he will feel secure against an 
approaching train when he sees that purple light blazing in 
the distance. The lighted fusee is as valuable by day as by 
night, for the smoke from it is so distinctive, and even its 
light, as to be readily recognizable by a following engineer, 
and its presence is made evident, even around curves. On 
double-track, the fusee should be dropped outside of the 
track upon which the train is running, and on divisions of 
four or more tracks, it can be dropped in the middle of that 
track by hand, or perhaps more conveniently through a 
tube.” E. J. M. 














A Trans-Siberian Refugee Train Meets with Difficulties 
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Illinois Central Will Build New Chicago Terminal 


Ordinance Just Passed Provides for Modern Passenger Station 


and Electrification of All Service 


nitude has been definitely assured as the result of 

an agreement reached between the Committee on 
Terminals of the City Council of Chicago and the Illinois 
Central on July 2 relative to a contract ordinance for a large 
new passenger station and appurtenant facilities. The project 
embraces a terminal capable of development to accommodate 
all railroads at present entering passenger stations east of 
the Chicago river, and the ordinance makes ample provision 
for connections with such roads and arrangements under 
which proper rental charges shall be determined. Under 
the agreement the Illinois Central is required to start the 
construction of facilities necessary for electrification within 
two years, and to institute the electric operation of all of 
its suburban trains within seven years, of its freight opera- 
tions north of Twelfth street within 10 years, of all freight 


A NEW RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION PROJECT of first mag- 








authorities, and the United States War Department. In 
addition to the construction of the new passenger terminal 
and the electrification of the road within the city, the pro- 
ject embraces the construction of an outer park system along 
the lake by the park board and provision for a new harbor 
district extending in Lake Michigan. between Sixteenth street 
and Thirty-first street. The interests of these seemingly 
independent projects have been so interwoven that it has 
been impossible to proceed with any one without the satis- 
factory completion of arrangements for all the others con- 
cerned. 


Railroad Sought to Co-Operate With City 


As owner of riparian rights along the lake from Twelfth 
street to Fifty-first street since 1852, the Illinois Central 
became involved with the South Park Board in the determina- 











Front Elevation of the 


service within the city within 15 years, and of all passenger 
service within 20 years. ‘These provisions apply also to the 
Michigan Central insofar as it is a tenant of the Illinois 
Central. Exception, however, is made to the trains of other 
roads which may be prevailed upon to use the Illinois Cen- 
tral station when completed, neither does it apply to the 
Illinois Central line extending to the west from the lake 
front property, connection with which is made by means 
of the St. Charles Air Line. 

Negotiations covering this ordinance will not be entirely 
complete until it has been formally approved by the officers 
of the Illinois Central and those of the South Park Board 
of Chicago, which is also a party to the negotiations, in 
addition to the Secretary of War, whose permission is neces- 
sary for filling the submerged lands. The satisfactory con- 
clusion of these formalities will mark the termination of 
hegotiations which have been under way for nearly 10 years. 
This long delay has been caused largely by the fact that 
four parties are involved, namely, the railroad, the city, the 
South Park board (which is entirely independent of the city 


New Station Building 


tion of the latter to develop a lake shore park system, and in 
1912 the road reached an agreement with the park board 
under which the railroad released its riparian rights to 
the park board for the right to fill in certain small submerged 
areas adjacent to its right-of-way, while the park board was 
to obtain the outer and larger portion of a considerable sub- 
merged area to be filled for park purposes. Under this 
arrangement the park system was to obtain possession of 
1,280 acres as compared with 85 acres to be secured by the 
railroad. However, neither party was able to obtain any 
immediate advantage from this agreement because the United 
States War Department refused to grant permission for the 
extension of the harbor line necessary to fill in the sub- 
merged areas, on the ground that the plans accompanying 
the agreement included no provisions for a harbor through- 
out the length of shore line affected, or for provision for 
access to it by means of street or rail connections that would 
permit of dock development. As a consequence it became 


necessary to call the city authorities into the negotiations 
which eventually embraced plans for a complete reconstruc- 





tion of the Illinois Central terminal facilities north of Fifty- 
first street. 

In 1916 the road presented plans for a general rearrange- 
ment and reconstruction of its terminals which conform very 
<losely to the plan as now approved, which was described in 
the Railway Age Gazette for September 22, 1916, page 517. 
But the city, taking advantage of its strategic position, de- 
manded a great many concessions and arbitrary provisions 
in the contract which the railroad was in no position to 
grant. This fact, together with the entrance of our country 
in the war, caused the negotiations to drag along until the 
early part of this year, when they were again undertaken 
with renewed vigor and eventually terminated by the adop- 
tion of the present plan. The principal difference between 
the ordinance as now adopted and as originally proposed by 
the Illinois Central is that the present agreement definitely 
specifies the arrangement under which the road shall electrify 
all of its operations within the jurisdiction of the city. 


Project Is Of Wide Scope 


The project now approved may be divided roughly into 
several parts as determined by the independent ends to be 
obtained. The terminal project proper provides for the 
construction of a complete new passenger terminal to take 
the place of the present Park Row station together with 
complete coach yard and engine terminals and a small 
freight house and team yard on Indiana avenue south of 
Sixteenth street. Provision for access to the new harbor 
entails the construction of one subway and three viaducts 
across the tracks. Access to the park property will be af- 
forded by eight viaducts over the railroad. The ordinance 
also provides for the ultimate development of six double- 
track rail lines into the harbor district, four of which will 
make direct connection with the Illinois Central tracks while 
two are to cross the Illinois Central property with a view 
to connection with other roads lying west of the Illinois 
Central. Adequate provision is also made for access to the 
new passenger station by other roads in the city, either 
through the use of the existing St. Charles Air Line or a 
proposed new westerly connection in the vicinity of Eigh- 
teenth street. The plan also contemplates the reconstruction 
of the Illinois Central and Michigan Central freight ter- 
minals north of Randolph street viaduct. 


A Monumental Station 


In replacing the present station on Park Row a change 
in the site is provided that will accomplish a marked im- 
provement in the relation of the terminal to its surroundings. 
The obstruction to Twelfth street offered by the existing lay- 
out will be eliminated by placing the new station south of the 
south line of Twelfth street, produced east, so that the exten- 
sion of this street eastward into the park area will not only 
give the station a frontage on that important thoroughfare, 
but will also place it in distinct architectural relation to the 
new Field Museum now nearing completion in the park to 
the east of the station site. It is intended to take full ad- 
vantage of this circumstance by a classic treatment of the sta- 
tion exterior in entire keeping with the design of the museum. 
Like the old station, the new structure will command the 
lake, the Field Museum, Grant Park and Michigan avenue. 

Unlike the present station all of the tracks for the use of 
through passenger trains will terminate in the train shed, 
while the tracks for suburban service, which is treated as an 
entirely separate feature, and the several running tracks for 
freight service north of Twelfth street will pass northward 
under the station. 

In the immediate vicinity of the station the tracks will be 
on three distinct levels. The freight tracks and freight yards 
will be located along the east side of the layout with the pas- 
senger tracks occupying the center on an upper level and the 
suburban tracks on a lower level on the west side immediately 
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Track Plan at Entrance to Station 
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July 11, 1919 


adjacent to Indiana avenue which will be produced north- 
ward to an intersection with Twelfth street. 

To provide adequate headroom for the tracks which must 
pass underneath the street, Twelfth street will rise in ap- 
proaching the station from Michigan avenue to a sufficient 
elevation to bring it to the same grade as the upper level sta- 
tion tracks. As a result an exceedingly simple station lay- 
out is possible insofar as it concerns the through passenger 
trains. The plan resolves itself into a spacious central wait- 
ing room, located between Twelfth street and a concourse 
serving the ends of the station tracks and platforms. Auxil- 
jary facilities will surround the waiting room and all 
functions of the terminal with which the passenger must deal 
in passing from the street to the trains or vice versa are lo- 
cated on a single level. 

The design of the track layout is flexible. The ultimate 
layout provides for 25 tracks on one level, although this may 
be practically doubled by the use of two levels. ‘The num- 
ber of tracks installed at first will depend upon the extent to 
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One of the important features of the project is the large 
auxiliary terminal contemplated. Like the station this also 
will develop in accordance with the needs of the traffic using 
the station. These facilities include coach storage and clean- 
ing yards and a complete engine terminal. 


Plan Provides For Grade Separation 


The ordinance contemplates the construction of public 
highways into the area east of the Illinois Central property at 
Twelfth street, Eighteenth street, South Park Blvd., Thirty- 
first street, Thirty-fifth street, Oakwood Blvd., Forty-third 
street and Forty-seventh street. All of these, with the excep- 
tion of the one at Eighteenth street, are to be carried over 
the tracks on viaducts entailing the depression of the tracks 
between Twenty-eighth street and Fifty-first street. These 
structures, insofar as they constitute entrances into the park 
area, are to be constructed and maintained at the expense of 
the park system, but the viaducts at South Park Blvd., East 
Twenty-sixth street and East Thirty-fourth street will con- 
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27TH. STREET VIADUCT. 


Plan of Main Floor Level 


which roads other than the Illinois Central and Michi- 
gan Central avail themselves of the opportunity to use this 
station, the plan showing 12 tracks which will be provided for 
the traffic now entering the station. 

The baggage, express and mail facilities will be provided 
below the waiting room and track level at about the present 
grade of Indiana avenue. Direct communication with this 
level will be obtained by entrances on Indiana avenue. Should 
it be found necessary to provide passenger tracks on both a 
lower and an upper level, this baggage and express space 
will serve both levels and communication will be provided 
by baggage elevators at suitable intervals. 

The Illinois Central owns the property facing on Twelfth 
street between Michigan avenue and the proposed extension 
of Indiana avenue. This will be utilized to add a distinct 
feature to the plan in the form of a large hotel which will be 
built with an exterior design in harmony with that of the sta- 
tion building. The ordinance permits a connection with this 
structure at the level of the main waiting room floor by means 
of a bridge over Indiana avenue. 


sist in part of approaches to the harbor district, and such por- 
tions of these viaducts as are used for this purpose, together 
with the Eighteenth street subway are to be constructed and 
maintained by the railroad, but the city is obligated to pay 
all damages to property resulting from the construction of 
the street approaches. 


Station May Be Used By Other Roads 


The ordinance provides that upon the completion of the 
station any railroad desiring to use it shall be permitted 
to do so upon reasonable terms to be agreed upon with it, any 
disagreements to be submitted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the State Utilities Commission or other bodies 
in authority at the time of the controversy. If this option is 
exercised by only a limited number of roads, the St. Charles 
Air Line extending west from the Illinois Central property 
in the vicinity of Sixteenth street will, ne doubt, prove ade- 
quate for routing the railways to and from the new station 
and plans for the track layout have been prepared with a 
view to a ready connection between the Air Line and the sta- 
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tion tracks. However, should any considerable number of 
the railroads elect to use the station, the Air Line would be 
obviously inadequate and this contingency is provided for in 
the ordinance by authorization for a six-track line extending 
west from the Illinois Central in the vicinity of Eighteenth 
street. The Illinois Central is granted authority to construct 
this connection at any time within the next 20 years, al- 
though the initial construction need not be for more than two 
tracks, the remaining four to be added from time to time as 
traffic may require. One of the principal advantages of this 
new connection is that the junction, being somewhat further 
away from the station layout, permits of a more advan- 
tageous track arrangement. 

The plans for the harbor cover the right for the city to 
build four double-track lines across the park area for con- 
nection with the Illinois Central and two double track lines 
across the Illinois Central for communication with the rail- 
ways to the west. The Illinois Central is given permission 
to locate, construct, operate and maintain one of the four 
lines connecting it with the harbor district and one of the 
lines crossing its right-of-way for communication between 
the harbor district and the railways to the west, while the city 
has the option to construct, operate and maintain all of the 
other proposed lines. 

In the case of the harbor tracks the Illinois Central agrees 
to make connections with its own line and perform switching 
service for any railroad operating in the city between inter- 
change points and the harbor tracks. In the case of the 
Eighteenth street railroad connection, on the other hand, 
the ordinance grants all railroads operating in the city the 
privilege of using the tracks and making a physical connec- 
tion with them on terms to be agreed upon, or in accordance 
with orders by some regulatory body. 


Electrification 


In requiring the Illinois Central and the Michigan Central 
to electrify, in accordance with the terms of the ordinance, 
the words electrification, electrify, electricity, electrical and 
electric are used with reference to the operation of motive 
power of train or locomotive engine, and they and each of 
them shall be taken and understood to include, not only oper- 
ation by electricity or electrical power, but also by any other 
motive power, the operation of which is not accompanied by 
the emission of smoke, cinders, steam, noxious gases or by 
noises more objectionable than those produced by electrical 
operation. The terms also provide that nothing in the ordi- 
nance shall prevent other railroads not operating by electricity 
from entering the tracks of the Illinois Central south of East 
Twelfth street with steam locomotives for purpose of inter- 
change, or prevent the Illionis Central from handling with 
locomotives similar interchange business to and from other 
lines not electrified. It also gives the Illinois Central the 
right to operate with steam locomotives, trains arriving over 
its tracks at the city limits and destined to points within the 
city on or over railroad lines not electrified. Any tenant 
lines using the proposed station for through passenger service 
which are not operated by electricity under the provisions of 
the ordinance, may use the terminal with steam locomotives 
until such time as they are required to electrify. 

An interesting feature of the ordinance is a restriction 
placed on the railroad against the erection of any buildings 
other than switch shanties, interlocking towers, signals, su- 
burban shelters and the like, in the territory between a point 
500-ft. north of Twenty-ninth street and the north line of 
Vifty-first street, as a means to keep out any obstruction to 
the view of the park property west of the tracks within these 
limits. 

The road is required to commence work on the construction 
of the station and office building within six months after the 
ordinance becomes effective and is required to complete these 
structures by the end of seven years, which is the time fixed 
for the electrification of the suburban service. 
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The Americanization of 
Railway Shop Men 


66 UNIVERSITY for the railway shop man” has been 
A instituted under the auspices of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association for the employees of the 
Burnside (Chicago) shops, of the Illinois Central. The 
so-called university training, designed for the making of 
better citizens and for the creation of a fuller appreciation 
of American ideals, comprises a series of lectures arranged 
to cover a wide range of subjects. These talks have been 
prepared by Y. M. C. A. officers in close co-operation with 
experts of various Chicago institutions such as the Illinois 
State Local Hygiene Society, the City Health department 
and the State Council of Defense, Chicago ministers, the 
assistant chief naturalization examiner, soldiers who have 
seen service at the front and Liberty Loan speakers of known 
reputation. 

The popularity of the work is shown by the zest and 
spirit of enthusiasm with which the men, especially the 
foreigners, devote 20 minutes of the 30-minute lunch period 
one day a week to acquiring a greater appreciation for the 
American language, customs and ideals. Wednesday noon 
is devoted to this cause by the men of the locomotive depart- 
ment and Thursday noon by the men of the car department. 
The meetings are held in one of the various shops at the 
Burnside plant and the men are assembled by means of a 
bugle call. Interesting educational “movies” are always 
on hand to be shown in case the speaker scheduled for the 
day fails to appear, so that the men are never disappointed. 

After having interested the alien employee in the advance- 
ment of his education and in his self-improvement, the next 
step in the work at the Burnside shops, was the planning 
and execution of an Americanization program. ‘This has 
as its object the idea of implanting in the alien’s mind a 
desire to take out citizenship papers. By close co-operation 
between the foremen of the shops and the “Y” officers the 
citizenship status of each employee was determined. This 
careful checking of each man brought out the information 
that out of the total number of employees, 52 per cent were 
aliens, and of this percentage a large majority were totally 
ignorant of the English language. Ways and means of in- 
teresting these men in their first citizenship papers and in 
teaching them the English language were devised by en- 
couraging the men to enroll in city night schools and offer- 
ing noon day classes in the study of the fundamentals of 
civil government. Lectures on the advantages of American 
citizenship were delivered by the assistant chief naturaliza- 
tion examiner of Chicago. Many pamphlets containing 
facts and data pertaining to naturalization were especially 
prepared and distributed among the men who expressed their 
willingness to take out first papers. As the men progress 
in their knowledge of the duties, responsibilities and loyalty 
to the United States government and show by examination 
sufficient preparation, they are taken to the county building 
in groups to apply for their citizenship papers. As a result 
of this careful preparation before they are allowed to ap- 
pear at court to file their petitions, there has been scarcely 
a man who has failed to pass the examination by the judge. 
For those already prepared for full citizenship petitions for 
second papers and certificates of landing are obtained. 

A survey of the 3,048 employees of the locomotive and 
car departments, the power plants, the store department and 
the roundhouse, made on June 1, 1919, shows that 1,526 
are citizens, 1,196 hold first papers, 294 do not want papers 
and 32 are off duty with no report. In short only 9.6 per 
cent of the entire shops are now aliens. Nearly all of the 
1,196 employees holding first papers have received personal 
aid from the “Y,” while the completion of the preparation 
of 348 employees for their second papers has also been ac- 
complished. 
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When one stops to consider that 20 different nationalities 
are represented in the employees at the Burnside shops, he 
can readily understand that the installation of ideals of 
patriotism and loyalty to the government, especially during 
the period of the war would prove in itself a difficult task. 
Yet this has been one of the accomplishments of the “Shop 
Man’s University.”” The patriotic sentiment and feeling of 
the men has been aroused to a great degree by carefully 
planned illustrated war lectures, Liberty Loan speakers, 
returned soldiers and brass bands. ‘The prompt response 
of the men to the plea of Liberty Loan workers is shown by 
their response, as the locomotive and car departments each 
subscribed $35,000 to the Fourth Liberty Loan in addition 
to purchasing thousands of dollars worth of thrift stamps. 
This record not only shows the general attitude created 
among the employees toward the government, but proves 
that the men are taught a real lesson in thrift which is a 
means of constant betterment in living conditions. Since 
inauguration of the training, many men have applied to 
the secretary of the “Y” for information concerning the 
banking of their savings and questions pertaining to other 
ways and means of taking care of their surplus earnings. 

Incorporated in the program that is being carried out at 
the Burnside shops, is the working up of interest along 
other lines of endeavor entirely different from their daily 
tasks. To show the opportunities that existed right at the 
back door of each and every working man, the “Y” officers 
scientifically prepared for use as war gardens a tract of 
several acres within the shop fence. This ground was 
divided into 100 plots and assigned to men whose home 
conditions were such that a home garden was impossible. 
The war garden service did not stop with the preparation 
of the soil, but the men were given the necessary tools, seeds, 
garden plants, literature and personal aid free of charge. 
Aside from the 100 garden plots in the yards of the shops 
there are between 1,200 to 1,500 home gardens being cul- 
tivated. On a personal visit through these gardens one is 
surprised not only at the pride and interest that the men 
take in their little plots, but in the practical success made 
in gardening. 

The ideals expressed in the Greek proverb, “Health and 
understanding are the two great blessings of life,” might 
be considered the basic principles of this educational pro- 
gram. In addition to the blessing of a better “understand- 
ing” of the ideals of citizenship, of work, and of oppor- 
tunities for the enjoyment of a fuller life, the second great 
blessing, “health” has not been neglected. A series of 


- lectures on health and hygiene has been delivered by the 


Illinois State Local Hygiene Society and experts from the 
City Health Department. Dovetailed with these entertain- 
ing talks which have done much in the advancement of the 
living conditions in the home, are lectures by Y. M. C. A. 
officers dealing with proper housing and sanitation. 
“Morals and ethics” has been another subject on the pro- 
gram presented to the men under the supervision of Chicago 
ministers. A moving picture machine has not failed to take 
its important place in the service rendered these men. Pic- 
tures of high rating are offered for entertainment as well as 
their educational advantages. For the benefit of those who 
have not had the advantages of traveling, the travelogues 
are especially appealing. Current events, and pictures show- 
ing large industrial plants in detail, are also very popular 
among the men. 

Athletic teams have been organized among the men, not 
only to stimulate their interest in healthy recreation but to 
give them an entertaining sport. In the near future two 
shop teams will be fully equipped with uniforms and sent 
out to contest for honors with other shop teams of the IIli- 
nois Central System and other systems. For those who have 
hot progressed sufficiently to indulge in such athletics as 
baseball and football, community entertainments are ar- 
ranged. After faithful, diligent work on the part of both 
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the working man and his wife a pageant was given in one 
of Chicago’s local parks. This community entertainment 
created such a stir of enthusiasm in the neighborhood that 
it was necessary to present the “show” the following day to 
satisfy the overflow of the previous evening. The ‘success 
that attended the production of this pageant was so great 
that the men of the Burnside shops have been invited to 
reproduce the same on the Municipal Pier, Chicago, some 
time in the fall. 

The excellent co-operation between the Illinois Central 
and the “Y” is what has made this undertaking successful. 
The Illinois Central has not only encouraged the men to 
partake to the fullest of the advantages offered by the 
service, but has gone even farther and financed the entire 
“university.” There have been some who have said that to 
successfully carry out the work which has been in progress 
at the Burnside shops for one year, the construction of a 
“Y” building with expensive equipment near the shop would 
be necessary. However, this has not proven necessary. 
What has been accomplished at the Burnside shops has 
been done with practically no expense excepting the salary of 
a “Y” secretary and a miscellaneous expense of $75 per 
month, which has been taken care of by an appropriation 
made by the road. 


Tests of Oroville , 
Automatic Train Stops 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued 
T a report, dated June 30 and signed by W. P. Borland, 

chief of the Bureau of Safety, on tests made in Cali- 
fornia during the last five months of the automatic train- 
stop apparatus of the National Safety Appliances Company, 
of San Francisco; and the report has been transmitted to 
Congress and printed by the House of Representatives as 
document No. 139. The National Safety Appliance Com- 
pany, F. F. Bostwick, president, made an elaborate instal- 
lation at Oroville, Cal., on the Western Pacific about four 
years ago, and a description of the apparatus was given, 
with illustrations, in the Railway Age Gazette of October 8, 
1915, pages 632 and 645. Criticisms and discussions of 
the system appeared in the issues of October 9 and No- 
vember 26, of that year. Within the past six months changes 
and improvements have been made in the apparatus and an 
installation has been made also on the Southern Pacific 
between Roseville, Cal., and Sacramento. 

This train stop is of the magnetic induction type, em- 
ploying permanent magnets in both track and locomotive 
equipment, and an electromagnet for nullifying or neutral- 
izing, when desired, the effect of the permanent magnet 
forming a part of the track apparatus. The description in 
the report is quite full and detailed, but the drawings 
needed to make the text.clear are not given. The tests were 
made for the purpose of demonstrating whether or not it 
was feasible to transmit by magnetic induction an impulse 
of adequate magnitude and force from the permanent track 
magnet to the locomotive, and whether such means was 
sufficiently reliable. 

At Oroville, 1,636 tests were made, which are classified 
as follows: correct operations, 1,534; unsatisfactory opera- 
tions, 38; safe failures, 28; false clear failures, 36. The 
additional tests on the Southern Pacific were made mainly 
for the purpose of operating the apparatus on trains moving 
at higher speeds. The report concludes: 

“While as a whole the tests made are not considered con- 
clusive, it has been demonstrated that, with the exception 
of one of the locomotive-control valves used in the tests, the 
locomotive apparatus, so far as could be determined, oper- 
ated as intended, and whenever actuated by the track-magnet 
impulse it accomplished the functions for which it was de- 
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signed; further, that the transmission of a magnetic im- 
pulse from a permanent magnet installed on the track to 
locomotive apparatus designed to be controlled and actuated 
thereby is both practical and feasible. ‘The fundamental 
principles upon which this system are based have therefore 
been demonstrated to be sound and practicable; but the 
available working limits, as well as the reliability of the 
transmission and control of the actuating impulse, remain 
to be fully established. For these purposes further develop- 
ment work, as well as more extended trials under practical 
service conditions, are necessary. 

“Among the features requiring further attention are the 
selection and use of track magnets of proper characteristics 
and composition for the service required; the proper pro- 
portion and operative relation of electromagnet, track mag- 
net, and locomotive-control valve magnet must be definitely 
determined; the available working limits with respect par- 
ticularly to rates of speed must be definitely ascertained, 
and a liberal margin of safety must be assured. Data 
should also be acquired as to the retentivity of the magnets 
to be used and their dependable working life under service 
conditions. 

“The tests thus far made, records of which are available, 
should be of material assistance and value to the proprietors 
of this system in its further development and in adapting 
its principles to the conditions and requirements of practical 
railroad service. 

“In view of the results obtained under the conditions 
surrounding these tests, it would appear that this device 
has such inherent merit that a more extensive installation 
should be made where the real value of this system can be 
more fully demonstrated.” 


Annual Government Signal Bulletin 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued its 
T annual bulletin showing the mileage of railroad in 
the United States on which the block system was in use 
on January 1, 1919, and the total is now 100,000 miles, or 
something more than one-half of the mileage of road operated 
for passenger business by the companies reporting block sig- 
nals. ‘The lines, 70,000 miles, more or less, of roads not re- 
porting anything of the kind, do not figure in this record. 
The total which we have given, 100,000 miles, is not exact; 
but it is substantially correct and is an easy figure to remem- 
ber; the exact total is not ascertainable from the report. 
There is a considerable mileage of block signaled road oper- 
ated exclusively for freight trains, and not shown in the tables 
of the report; while, on the other hand, there is a large mile- 
age of roads of thin traffic, which is included in the table, 
but on which, for much of the time, the space interval is not 
in force, as regards freight trains. 
The totals shown in table No. 1 aggregate 99,897.7 miles 
of road as follows: 


Miles of Road on Which the Block System is in Use. 


Jan. 1, 1919 Jan. 1, 1918 
DN 2a; dnihks baaae kwasad awd aowe’ 36,989.4 34,799.0 
Ee b Wie eden OO a ain we eh oe ada e kee waa 62,908.3 64,155.0 


99,897.7 


WORSE GusCOONS occ ccsctccscs ceese 639.9 


99,257.8 98,954.0 
The increase as compared with January 1, 1918, is, roughly, 
as we have shown, 304 miles; but this increase cannot be 
given accurately, because part of the mileage deducted for 
duplications is not classified; as given in the bulletin, the net 
increase is 366 miles, the calculation being made before the 
duplications are taken out. These duplications—sections of 
road operated jointly and reported by both of two roads— 
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aggregate no less than 640 miles—397 miles automatic, 217 
miles non-automatic, and 26 miles not classified. 

The total length of road equipped with automatic block 
signals, on January 1, for the five preceding years, was: 


Beene 6, FG ie coss ec cvacegsacsapesereiersx> 34,799 miles 
' De BE kad PKR S KON eRe R teas 32,557 as 
ss DF sccccre ras vecstreceeenn ct oes 30,714 oo 
as Te ee ey Pn et 29,600 ? 
os Bs ces avan teas ad en aoe Sees 26,570 ~ 


*Roads which have not heretofore reported block-signal mileage. 


The increase in automatic block signaling in 1918 was 1,796 
miles; decrease in the manual system, 1,430 miles. Auto- 
matic signals controlled by track circuits, but not in- 
cluded in any automatic block signal system, aggregate nearly 
200 miles of track. 

The principal roads showing increases and decreases, as 
compared with January 1, 1918, are noted in the bulletin as 
follows (miles of road) : 
















Increase 
D ? 
Names of railroads. nonauto- 
Auto- Nonauto- matic. 
matic. matic 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe............-. wana a SS: Se eee ee 
Atlanta & West Point......................s.e WE Miéncincesset 6.0 
— & ate: 
ES 60424 bnnncchesaidadnehinwndnwes’ rrr 359. 6 
EET RAS TT RO EE: 36.5 = See. 
RSS PETERS, WEES Geccaswesens 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy................-.. MD Brdvewenct one 141.4 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Panl.................. is ee ee 105.2 
Clevo , Southwestern & Columbus !. 1.0 i eee 
- ae 


Cumberland County Power & Light !... 
Da , Toledo & Chicago. aes 
a aso & Southwestern... . 


eee eee ee eee eee ee ee eee es 


Central New England 
New York, Ontario & Western 


Detnesediwnneadnnetbecieaignaned Ge Bicewcavacess 
EE PIDs ccc cccctcsevescsscesseseseces | a 50.5 
inti tnce van enpawaaineee waded _ & | ae 57.7 
Pennsylvania oom: 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk.......... St 20.8 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.. 10.3 i Serer 
inc tacvccwatestaddnpuceeuntwaunen 56. 


Se cnienitactnineckadeukiedeio mi 
Southern Pacific (Pacific System) 
Arizona Eastern 























1Roads which have not heretofore reported block signal mileage. 


Table No. 2 of the bulletin, showing kinds of automatic 
signals in use, contains no less than 34 items under the head 
of “not classified.” Color-light signals on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, account for 403 miles of this total, and 
position-light signals on roads in the Pennsylvania System, 
44 miles; the remainder is mainly or wholly made up of 
street railroads and interurban lines using color-light signals. 

The bulletin shows, by roads, the mileage of telegraph 
line used for the transmission of train orders, a total of 
136,584 miles; and the mileage on which the telephone is 
used for this purpose amounts to 113,440 miles. Many roads 
use, on considerable lengths, both the telegraph and the tele- 
phone. A number of important roads, for their train de- 
spatching, use the telephone exclusively, among which are 
the Alabama Great Southern, the Cincinnati, New Orleans 
& Texas Pacific, the Boston & Albany, the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western, the Michigan Central, the New York Cen- 
tral (Western Lines), and the Virginian. 

It will be noted that the table showing increases and de- 
creases includes a number of items where the manual block 
system has been discontinued and no automatic signaling has 
been provided to take its place. 
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A New Advocate of Government Operation 





Improvement of Present System Is Preferable to 
Return to Former Methods 


osEPH B. EASTMAN, of Massachusetts, the most recently 
appointed member of the Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission, has addressed a letter to the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce, outlining his views on the 
railroad problem, because, when the commission’s ideas were 
expressed before the committee in January, he was not a 
member. His suggestion is that the present form of govern- 
ment operation, with the raodification proposed in the Cum- 
mins bill, be continued “for an appropriate period of time,” 
in order that uncertainty as to the immediate future may be 
ended and sufficient time gained for the deliberate and con- 
structive consideration of the entire problem. The commis- 
sioner also indicates a strong tendency toward belief in pub- 
lic operation as the final solution and a distrust of private 
management. He believes that it would be much easier for 
the government to finance the roads and to meet deficits by 
taxation than to try to make them earn enough to attract the 
necessary capital. An abstract of his letter follows: 

I believe that the roads should continue in the possession 
and control of the nation, for the following principal 
reasons: 

(1) To ensure necessary capital, at low cost. 

(2) To avoid unduly high rates. 

(3) To solve the problem of the “weak” roads. 

(4) To obtain the operating advantages which come from 
unification. : 

(5) To promote right relations with labor. 

I further believe that while unfavorable criticism may be 
made of “federal control,” as it has been administered, the 
record is not discouraging and the defects may be remedied. 


Better results can, I feel, be obtained by maintaining and 


improving national operation than by returning to old 
methods in whatever guise. 

In the case of capital, national operation has a clear and 
marked advantage, one of great public consequence. The 
credit of the United States is squarely behind the roads, and 
it is certain that capital can be obtained at low cost without 
underwriting syndicates, commissions, or bankers’ profits. 
The credit of private railroad corporations depends upon 
ability to issue common stock. Most of our roads are al- 
ready heavily bonded. Before the war, the roads asserted 
that new stock could not be sold without income sufficient to 
pay 6 per cent dividends with a protective margin of 3 per 
cent on par value each year for reserve. Under present con- 
ditions, 6 per cent would probably fall short of making com- 
mon or even preferred stock a popular investment. Financiers 
are now claiming that, to insure good credit, net income must 
equal at least 125 per cent of the amount necessary to pay 
interest and such dividends, however great, as may be 
required to market new stock. 

We need not accept these claims at face value to prove the 
serious disadvantage of private railroad credit. To maintain 
credit and attract capital private operation will, I fear, re- 
quire either a government guaranty or the raising of rates. 
A guaranty of dividends is a mongrel and unsatisfactory ar- 
rangement. It would impair whatever initiative private man- 
agement may still possess and it would not be long before 
complete and direct control over the affairs of the corpora- 
tions would be placed in the hands of the government. 

As for raising rates, there never was a time when con- 
servatism was more desirable. Increases in freight rates af- 
fect the price both of the raw material and of the finished 


product. The director general has felt, and I think wisely, try. It came on the eve of the worst winter in railroad his- 


that the present depression may be temporary and that the 
country can better afford, for a time at least, to carry the 
burden of insufficient revenues through taxation, as a part 
of the war cost, than to suffer further advances in rates 
whose ultimate effects no man can foretell. 

Under private operation, it is proposed to meet the prob- 
lem of the “‘weak” roads by lowering the bars against mergers 
and encouraging the strong to absorb the weak. By the same 
gradual process or by pooling of interests, it is proposed at 
length to secure the advantages in the handling of freight and 
in the development and use of terminals which come from 
unification. Aside from the effect on public sentiment, the 
practical difficulties in the way of bringing about such 
mergers on any large scale—in deciding what they are to be, 
in fixing the terms, in dealing with state laws, in arranging 
the necessary exchanges of securities—are very great. If ex- 
perience is any criterion, the chief beneficiaries for some years 
would be the bankers and lawyers in charge of the negotia- 
tions. Under national operation no such difficulties arise. 
The “weak” roads cease to be a problem, and progress in 
realizing the benefits of unification need only be continued. 

The fact that further raising of rates could more easily be 
avoided under national operation would make the labor sit- 
uation less difficult, for advances in rates and wages are apt 
to go hand in hand. But I also believe that the government 
can deal with the problem with a stronger and surer hand 
than private operators and, under present conditions, more 
easily secure co-operation. 

The feeling that the roads ought not to remain under fed- 
eral control is based upon a belief in “private initiative,” 
strengthened by the impression that the roads have not been 
well managed since they were taken over; upon the fear that 
federal control will be used for political purposes; and upon 
a distrust of what are termed “socialistic” experiments. 
Faith in “private initiative’ springs, I think from experience 
in competitive industries. Probably it is true that maximum 
efficiency is a product of the struggle where profits and even 
the right to live depend, by reason of keen competition, al- 
most wholly upon efficiency. Competition has been a factor 
in railroad enterprise, but its influence has lessened with 
the combinations which have been formed and with the pub- 
lic regulation which has been established, and will shrink 
still more if further extensive mergers are encouraged. The 
assumption that private railroad owners have a peculiar self- 
interest in efficient management and economical operation 
has slender foundation. ‘Those who use the railroads and 
pay for the service rendered have a greater interest in these 
matters. The primary interest of a stockholder is in dividends, 
and these may be obtained under even very poor manage- 
ment, provided rates are sufficiently high. The tendency of 
railroad stockholders for some time past has been to think 
more of rates than of management. The control which is 
exercised by these stockholders is more apparent than real. 
In practice, actual control usually falls into the hands of 
bankers, and experience has shown that efficient manage- 
ment and economical operation are not their most immediate 
concern. 

Probably the sentiment in favor of a return to private 
operation springs chiefly from a feeling that national opera- 
tion has been a failure. Such discouragement is not justi- 
fied. So sudden and radical a change in the administration 
of an immense industry was never before made in this coun- 
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tory, at a time when serious congestion existed in the eastern 
territory but the Railroad Administration succeeded 
in relieving congestion and handled both troops and war 
freight with credit to itself. It is also conceded that it was 
able, through unification, to bring about improvements in 
operation and terminal practices which were of substantial 
benefit. 

Rates have been raised, but in less degree than contem- 
poraneous increases in the prices of staple commodities. 
Increases in wages have been large but I do not believe it will 
be found that they have been disproportionate, on the whole, 
to the rise in the cost of living or to the increases granted 
in most competitive industries. It may be that standardi- 
zation has been carried too far, but I question whether the 
situation would have been essentially different if the roads 
had remained in private hands. The pressure of the cost 
of living and the rise of wages generally would have made 
increases on the railroads inevitable. No doubt the process 
would have been a threatened strike and reference of the 
matter to the national War Labor Board, or to some special 
board of arbitration. 

During the war, it is probably true that the efficiency of 
railroad labor decreased, particularly in the shops. But it 
does not follow that this was the result of federal control. 
Chiefly it was due to the impairment in personnel and dis- 
cipline caused by shortage of men, and it was equally marked 
in the case of street railways, which remained under private 
management. 

I think it is true that certain changes in rate structure 
and practices have been arbitrarily made, and that there 
has been over-centralization. Probably the fault sprang 
from the grant of too unlimited authority and the oppor- 
tunity which railroad officials, suddenly transformed into 
government officers, saw to achieve changes which they had 
long desired, and from defects in organization natural in 
the inception of the new mode of administration. But these 
are not faults which cannot be remedied. 

Summing up the situation, there are grounds for criti- 
cism of operation and policy since the beginning of federal 
control. But none of them justifies the conclusion that na- 
tional operation is unsound. ‘The statements that the gov- 
ernment never has done and never can do anything well 
are a slander upon the people of the country, and breed 
distrust and anarchy. No doubt it is true that we have often 
been guilty of wasteful, dilatory and unbusinesslike prac- 
tices in the conduct of our public affairs but one of the 
reasons has been that so many influential men have preferred 
to sneer rather than to help in improvement. No greater 
opportunity for useful and genuinely creative work any- 
where exists than in the public service; the great body of em- 
ployees are faithful, loyal and willing to work; inefficiency 
in the service springs from the top rather than from the 
bottom; and all the efficiency that is wholesome and desir- 
able can be developed, without the incentive of excessive 
financial rewards, if constructive thought and criticism are 
substituted in sufficient measure for mere cynicism. 

Having in mind the conditions by which this country 
is now faced, it is unwise to return the railroads to the un- 
certainties of private financing, and the confusion bound to 
ensue upon the inauguration of new schemes of public 
regulation, the raising of rates, and attempts at mergers 
and the pooling of interests. All agree that private opera- 
tion has had many defects in the past and much thought 
is being spent on possible means of curing these defects. 
The mistake lies in assuming that flaws in private operation 
are less vital and easier of remedy than flaws in public oper- 
ation. There are patent elements of strength, simplicity 


and power in national operation and I venture to offer these 
general suggestions: 

(1) Too much power has been granted, especially over 
This has resulted at times in arbitrary action, and 


rates. 
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has given rise to the disquieting fear that such actions may 
be more frequent in the future. No important change should 
be made without opportunity for full hearing before some 
disinterested tribunal. The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has been dealing with rates for years and is well or- 
ganized for the purpose. It should be given the same 
power over rates under national as under private operation, 
The Commission should also retain its control over accounts 
and its powers of research and investigation. The state 
commissions should be permitted to retain similar powers 
and to exercise, in general, the authority over service which 
they now possess. These local tribunals, easily accessible 
and independent of the federal government, can be of great 
public benefit. The more opportunity there is to watch, 
check and criticize from independent sources, the better na- 
tional operation will be. 

(2) There has been too great centralization of authority. 
The roads nationally operated should, I think, be divided 
into regional or other systems, and these should be given 
a far larger measure of autonomy or “home rule,” so that 
all minor policies and some of greater moment can be de- 
termined on the spot. 

(3) While the federal government should retain final 
control, independent interests should have a means of watch- 
ing and helping in the management, either through advisory 
committees, or more directly. The two groups which should 
be particularly considered in this connection are the shippers 
who use the roads, and the employees by whose labor they 
are operated. ‘The self-interest of shippers in good service 
and low rates is obvious. The similar interest of the em- 
ployees is not so clear, but none the less a fact. Labor is 
fast coming to realize that increases in wages may not of 
themselves achieve desired results. So long as only a few 
trades were organized and increases were confined to small 
groups, net gains were large but with more widespread or- 
ganization and more general increases, the gains are small, 
for prices rise rapidly on the heels of wages and wipe out 
the advantages secured. Under such conditions, there are 
probably only two ways in which labor can permanently 
better its condition. One is to reduce excessive profits and 
place the burden of taxation where it can most easily be 
borne; the other, and the more important in its direct re- 
sults, is to increase the productive power of labor and thus 
bring down prices. I believe the railroad labor leaders 
appreciate the situation and are ready to co-operate in pro- 
moting efficiency, if given a fair opportunity. No group of 
men in the country have a greater stake in the railroads 
than their employees, and they are entitled to be consulted in 
the management. Such a policy would also, I feel confident, 
reduce friction and the number of serious labor disputes. 

Plans for stimulating efficiency of employees by giving 
them a share of the profits are unsound, because such profits 
can more easily be secured by raising rates than by pro- 
moting efficiency. Plans whereby increased compensation is 
made directly dependent upon a demonstrated record of 
efficiency are more desirable and can be developed, if safe- 
guarded from abuse by proper co-operation. 

The problem is really one of organization, and the im- 
portant thing at the moment, as I see it, is to turn attention 
in this direction. If this is done, I believe that the director 
general and his assistants, representatives of shippers and 
employees, and many others can give you valuable help in 
devising ways and means for improving the organization 
and supervision of national operation so that it will better 
accomplish the purposes which all desire. It is a question 
which can be dealt with without haste, and the same may 
be said of the still more difficult question as to the com- 
pensation finally to be paid to the owners of the roads if the 
policy of national operation is permanently adopted, a ques 
tion which can more wisely be determined, in all probability, 
in the light of the valuation which is now in process. 
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Doings of the United States Railroad Administration 





Roads Earn $272,000,000 Less Than Guarantee for Five Months. 
Director General to Confer with President 


[RECTOR GENERAL HINEs expects to have an early con- 
D ference with the President, who has just returned from 

abroad, regarding the entire railroad situation and the 
steps necessary to be taken preceding a return of the roads to 
private management. The date for the return of the roads is 
regarded as rather definitely fixed by the President’s state- 
ment that they would be returned at the end of the year, 


‘but the manner of the return involves some considerations 


aside from the legislation regarded as necessary to put the 
regulation of transportation on a workable basis. Prob- 
ably the most important point on which Mr. Hines will 
desire consultation with the President is the question of 
an advance in freight rates. This is also an important 
consideration affecting the return of the roads to corpora- 
tions that cannot depend upon the taxing power to make 
up deficits. The possibility of restoring the direction of 
operation to the corporate organizations as agents for the 
government for a short time before the actual termination 
of federal control is under consideration only in a general 
way. Mr. Hines has indicated that he sees no advantages 
in such a plan except from the standpoint of the companies 
that would require a little time to get organized, and that 
if it is done it is likely to be only very shortly before the 
end of the year. 


Earnings and Expenses of the Larger Roads 


The railroads having operating revenues above $25,000,- 
000 for 1918 had a net railway operating income in May 
of $29,807,312, as compared with $57,107,562, according 
to a bulletin issued by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. . 

For five months the net railway operating income for 
these roads, which represent about 80 per cent of the revenues 
of the Class I roads, was $89,671,612, as compared with 
$164,690,020 in the corresponding period of 1918. Total 
operating revenues for May were $326,474,917, as compared 
with $299,546,065. Operating expenses were $281,209,063, 
as compared with $227,176,859. Six roads, the Boston & 
Maine, the Central of New Jersey, the Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie, the Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and the Seaboard Air 
had deficits in May, and nine roads, the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Boston & Maine, Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Delaware & 
Hudson, Erie, New York, New Haven & Hartford, Phila- 
delphia & Reading, Wabash, and Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul, had deficits for the five months’ period. 


Certificates of Indebtedness to Be Retired 


The $750,000,000 appropriation for the Railroad Ad- 
ministration became available this week upon the arrival 
of President Wilson with the copy of the bill which he had 
signed in mid-ocean, but which the Treasury could not 
officially recognize until after it had received a certified 
copy. Director General Hines has issued a notice to all 
holders of the certificates of indebtedness issued by the 
Railroad Administration giving 10 days’ notice, in accord- 
ance with the terms of the certificates, that he will pay 
them all on July 15, in full with principal and interest, 
upon surrender of the certificates properly endorsed for 
cancellation. Arrangements have been made for the re- 
demption of the certificates at all Federal Reserve district 
banks. The total issue of these certificates since March 
4 has been $282,511,704. 






Wasuincton, D. C. 

To assist the railroad companies in meeting their July 
1 requirements the Railroad Administration paid out ap- 
proximately $95,000,000 in cash, which was available with- 
out waiting for the President to sign the appropriation bill. 
Mr. Hines issued a statement denying a story published in 
a New York paper that he had sent out checks not to be 
used unless the bill had become a law by July 1. He also 
denied the reports of an understanding between the Railroad 
Administration and the Treasury department that the for- 
mer’s demands would be honored upon cabled notification 
that the President had acted. The Treasury department 
takes no chances in such cases, and as Mr. Hines pointed 
out, there was no necessity for it, because with the appro- 
priation about to become available he could draw on his 
working cash. It is understood that the $441,000,000 bal- 
ance due the railroads for 1918 is also to be paid up as 
fast as the contracts are signed. A part of this was repre- 
sented by the certificates and some of the money is ad- 
vanced without waiting for the contracts to be agreed upon. 


Roads Earn $272,000,000 Less Than 
Guarantee for Five Months 


During the first five months of this year Class 1 rail- 
roads have earned $105,000,000 of net operating income or 
$213,000,000 less than the $318,000,000 earned in the cor- 
responding five months of the test period. As compared with 
the guarantee accrued for five months, or five-twelfths of the 
year’s guarantee, however, the government’s loss is $272,- 
000,000, as the railroad rentals are payable in equal quarterly 
instalments. On the basis of $904,000,000 guarantee for the 
Class 1 roads it would be necessary for them to earn $899,- 
000,000 in the remaining seven months to come out even. 

Walker D. Hines, Director General of Railroads, has 
authorized the following regarding the May results: 

“Detailed statistics will shortly become available of the 
operating results for the month of May of practically all the 
Class I railroads in federal operation. These results will 
indicate that the net operating income for the month of May, 
1919, was about $39,000,000. After allowing for one- 
twelfth of the annual rental due the railroad companies whose 
railroads are covered by these statistics, the net loss to the 
government on account of these properties was for the month 
of May about $36,000,000. 

“The corresponding net loss for these same properties by 
months of the present calendar year has been as follows: 


Net loss to the government after 
allowing for one-twelfth of 


Month the annual rental 
De POOLE Ce oe $56,635,893 
ae rete err ey ir 65,313,327 
OO rere re ee 64.576.987 
EEE, elasp Wels diab t's BA bw Saale val ma a 49,304,381 
BED cp sissies eu 60 0% veccuatwe week esate 36,419,595 


“The falling off in freight business as compared with the 
years 1918 and 1917 continues to be an important factor in 
this unfavorable showing. ‘This is indicated by the follow- 
ing comparison of net ton miles per mile of road per day: 


Net Ton MILes Per MILe or Roap per Day 


(Revenue and Non-Revenue) 
1919 1918 1917 
qaanery Se ne, hE ee ee 4,275 3,878 4,770 
PONT. 5 cran Chuiesis nibaeenate 4.002 4,591 4,511 
POS Ree 4,059 5,273 5,192 
MEE Sate ox wae he tele sho tens 4,134 5,471 5,257 
SS ee re ey ee ee 4,524 5,226 5,617 


“Tt will be observed that in comparison with the year 1917, 
the falling off in freight business on this basis in May, 1919, 
was almost as great as in any preceding month of the year. 
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“The unfavorable showing also continues to be due in part 
to the fact that the increase in rates has been on a much lower 
percentage than the increases in wages and prices of 
materials. 

“In carrying out my policy to keep the public as fully in- 
formed as possible as to the cost of government control, I have 
been endeavoring to bring together for public statement all 
elements of costs to the government outside of the mere 
monthly operating results of the principal railroads. These 
other elements have reference to the smaller railroads, to re- 
lations with the short line railroads, to the inland waterways, 
to the deficit in the express business’ (due to the fact that the 
increase in express rates has been very much less than the 
increase in costs) and to various other elements of liability 
which will have to be taken into account in the final settle- 
ment with the railroad companies. I hope to be able to make 
a comprehensive statement of these various costs in the near 
future. The figures above given relate merely to the current 
operation of the Class I railroads to which especial atten- 
tion has always been paid.” 


Freight Traffic Movement and Car Performance 


Net ton miles of freight handled by the railroads in May 
amounted to 32,440,708,000, a decrease of 13.5 per cent, as 
compared with May, 1918, according to the monthly report 
of the Operating Statistics Section. ‘The decrease for the 
five months’ period ending May 30 was 14.3 per cent. For 
May the net ton miles per mile of road per day were 4,527, 
as compared with 5,219 in May, 1918. Train miles de- 
creased 19.2 per cent and freight car miles decreased 14.5 
per cent, while the average number of freight cars on line 
daily decreased 1.4 per cent. The net ton miles per train 
mile averaged 708, as compared with 661 in May, 1918, 
while the tons per loaded car averaged 27.7, the same as 
in May, 1918. The car miles per car day show a decrease 
from 26.3 to 22.8. The percentage of unserviceable freight 
cars was 7.3, as compared with 5.4. The net ton miles per 
car day increased 12.3 per cent, from 486 to 426. 

The five months’ figures show that the campaign for heavy 
carloading is losing ground. The average tonnage per 
loaded car has been reduced from 28.5 to 27.9. The tonnage 
per train still shows an increase from 642 to 659. For the 
five months the net ton miles amounted to 146,129,826,000, 
a decrease of 14.3 per cent. Train mileage was reduced by 
16.5 per cent and freight car mileage by 10 per cent. The 
percentage of unserviceable freight cars was 6.2, as com- 
pared with 5.3. The percentage of loaded to total car miles 
was 67.4, as compared with 69.3 in the corresponding period 
of last year. The car miles per car day averaged 21.2, as 
compared with 23.3, a decrease of 9 per cent, and the net 
ton miles per car day averaged 398, as compared with 460, 
a decrease of 13.5 per cent. 


Heavy Troop Movements 


In connection with the request made by the War Depart- 
ment on June 4 that the use of railroad equipment for ex- 
cursions and recreation purposes be limited to the absolute 
minimum during the months of June and July because of the 
expected heavy movement of troops from France, a report re- 
ceived from the Troop Movement Section of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration shows that during the month of June a total of 
342,686 men were returned from overseas service, 92,780 of 
these men arriving during the last week in June. During the 
week ended July 7 there arrived a total of 90,084 men. 

The War Department estimated that arrivals during the 
month of June would be 375,000 men, which was reduced to 
342,686 men by the actual figures. The arrivals for the two 
week period ended July 7 by days follow: June 24th, 3,315; 
25th, 9,567; 26th, 14,311; 27th, 24,035; 28th and 29th, 
18,378; 30th, 23,174; July 1st, 1,613; 2nd, 8,119; 3rd, 6,839; 
4th, 12,276; 5th and 6th, 36,742; 7th, 26,495. 
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In addition there were three ships carrying 5,420 men due 
July 4 which have not yet arrived. The daily flow of ar- 
rivals is not steady owing to the uncertainty of water trans- 
portation, which makes it necessary for the railroads to an- 
ticipate the maximum daily arrivals and handle them on 
short notice. 

In accordance with instructions of the director general, 
and upon the urgent request of the Secretary of War that the 
movement of troops should have preference at all times and 
particularly that excursions should not be permitted to inter- 
fere with such prompt movement, it was found necessary to 
requisition from the railroads effective June 23 approximately 
40 per cent additional coaches over those then in use. 

There were approximately 200 special trains operated 
from the ports alone from July 1 to 4, inclusive. While ar- 
ranging to fully comply with the request of the War Depart- 
ment that excursion trains not be permitted to interfere with 
returning troops from overseas, constant efforts were made 
over the Fourth of July to handle the regular heavy travel 
taking place at that time. On the afternoons of July 3 and 
4 the Pennsylvania Railroad was permitted to use extra troop 
cars that it had on its own line, numbering approximately 70 
cars, for regular passenger business. These cars would have 
been needed from shipside to port camps except for the light 
arrivals on July 3 and 4, and in addition there were offered 
to other lines approximately 150 tourist cars. 

In addition to the movements from the East to demobiliza- 
tion camps, there are in progress numerous other troop move- 
ments throughout the entire United States, including daily 
movement of discharged men. 


Contracts Executed 


The Railroad Administration has executed a compensation 
contract with the Denver & Rio Grande for $8,319,376. 
The Baltimore and Ohio contract, which also covers some 
subsidiaries, is for $30,035,093, instead of $30,031,009, 
as stated last week. 


. Railroad Administration Bulletin 


The Railroad Administration has recently begun the pub- 
lication of the United States Railroad Administration Bul- 
letin to be circulated free to employees on all railroads under 
federal control that do not have employees’ magazines of 
their own. ‘The bulletin is to be issued monthly and the 
first issue contains eight pages, largely devoted to news of 
the activities of the Railroad Administration, but including 
two pages of local matter contributed by 85 local editors 
on the various railroads. The circulation is 1,000,000 
copies a month and the bulletin is printed in six different 
cities in 85 editions, one for each railroad or group of rail- 
roads, each containing the articles prepared in Washington 
and the distinct local matter. Thomas H. MacRae, for- 
merly managing editor of the Santa Fe Employees’ Maga- 
zine, is editor in chief of the publication. 
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A Bit of Modern Construction on the Trans-Siberian 
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Extensive Electrification Proposed for Sweden 





State Railways Are Being Forced to the Consideration of Main 
Line Electric Operation 


for the consideration the State Railways of that 

country have had to give to the project of electrifying a 
large part of the State-owned railway mileage. The State 
railways completed the electrification of an 80-mile section 
from Kiruna to Riksgransen in the extreme north in 1914 
with operating results beyond expectation. Presumably 
this would have been extended in the normal course of 
events, but the outbreak of the war introduced an entirely 
new factor in the way of greatly increased coal costs and 
a great difficulty in securing coal at all, with the result that 
the railway administration had to give the matter very thor- 
ough consideration. In 1915 a commission was appointed 


Fi CONDITIONS in Sweden are primarily responsible 
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Map of the Railways of Sweden, Showing in Heavy Lines the 
Kiruna-Riksgransen Electrification in 
the Extreme North 


to study the matter in detail. This commission has recently 
issued a report in which it reaches the conclusion that the 
entire State railway system can be electrified in 30 years at 
an estimated cost of 192,000,000 kr. 

In 1917 the State railways were paying $20 a ton for 
coal, but in October, 1918, the price had risen to $46.90. 
This and the difficulty of securing coal at all led to the use 
of wodd for firing locomotives. This greatly reduced the 
efficiency of operation, particularly as it lowered the speed 
of train operation. Furthermore, so serious was the situ- 
ation that in 1917, even with the use of coal as fuel, 825,- 
000,000 cubic feet of the country’s wood supply was used 
up in locomotives, whereas the annual increase in the supply 
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of timber is between 500,000,000 and 600,000,000 cubic 
feet. Under these conditions of operation, the fuel cost on 
the railways in 1918 amounted to nearly 70 per cent of the 
total transportation charges, with the result that the rail- 
roads were operating with an ever increasing deficit. It 
has been estimated that if electrification had been carried 
out before 1914 it would not cost more than the actual cost 
of the fuel burned in 1915. 

Sweden has some supplies of coal of a comparatively poor 
quality, but it is most advantageously situated from the 
standpoint of water power. Many water power plants are 
in operation, but these represent only a small part of the 
possible development. 

There is in Europe only one country—Norway—which 
has a greater supply of water power available than Sweden. 
It has been estimated that the available water power in 
Sweden is at least 5,000,000 h.p. Of this total about 1,000,- 
000 h.p. has been developed. Power for electric operation 
can be obtained from seven principal sources. These are 
Logan; the Indal river in the central part of the country; 
the Ume, further to the north; the Dal; power plants already 
developed on the Lule river, in the extreme north; the Mo- 














Typical Catenary and Power Line Construction on the 
Kiruna- Riksgransen Electrification 


tala in the south, and the Gota, also in the south. Many of 
the existing installations. are already fully loaded. The 
power plant at Trollhatten on the Gota has been enlarged 
several times and now develops 150,000 h.p. with normal 
stream flow. It is hoped that the control of water level in 
Lake Vanern may increase the capacity of the plant to 
300,000 h.p. The Varg6n fall and the Lilla Edet, also on 
the Gota river are expected to yield 40,000 h.p. and 65,000 
h.p., respectively. The first installation at Lilla Edet to 
yield 26,500 h.p. is now under construction and is so planned 
that extensions can be made when needed. 

The first installation on the Motala river will develop 
10,000 h.p. It is estimated that 600,000 h.p. can be de- 
veloped on the Lule river. The government plant at Porjus 
which supplies current for the Kiruna-Riksgransen line, 
which is referred to in more detail below, will undoubtedly 
need to be enlarged to meet future railway and industrial 
demands. Another power development has been planned 








on the Lule river at Harspranget which will develop 
150,000 h.p. 

It is further proposed to connect Trollhatten (on the 
Gota river), and the power system of East Sweden, called 
the Alvkarleby system, to permit a more complete utiliza- 
tion of all the power generated in these widely separated 
regions. 

The State owns the falls at Vargon and Tyttbo on the 
Dal, and it is proposed to develop these sites in the near 
future. Other falls, such as those at Kerseforsen in the 
Lagan and Ljungsfallen on the Motala river will probably 
be developed to assist in the electrification of the railroads. 

Electric operation seems to be the only solution of the 
railroad problem, and the problem has become not “shall 
we electrify,” but “how shall electrification be financed and 
where will the equipment be built.” The heavier types of 
machinery required for railway electrification are manufac- 
tured in Sweden, but much railway equipment and electrical 
material was formerly imported from Germany. ‘There 
will probably be an increased demand for this kind of 
equipment, and with Germany out of the field, other coun- 
tries will be called upon to supply a part of the demand. 

The equipment to be used on new electrification projects 
will probably have to conform to a large extent with that 
now in use on the one electrified line in Sweden. For this 
reason a brief description of the equipment on this line is 
of timely interest. 

The electrification of the section of the State railways 


























Contact Wires Overlap at Section Divisions 


between Kiruna and Riksgransen was completed in 1914. 
It comprises the most northerly part of the Swedish State 
railways, is entirely within the Arctic Circle, and the elec- 
trified section is 81 miles long. The line is of single track, 
4 feet 81% inch gage, and its principal traffic is iron ore. 
Power is supplied from the power development at Porjus 
on the Lule river, five miles south of Lake St. Lule, and the 
power is transmitted 75 miles to Kiruna, the nearest point 
of the electrified section. The power line parallels the rail- 
road from Kiruna northward, serving four substations along 
the line. The equipment in the powerhouse consists prin- 
cipally of four water turbines and five generators. Two of 
the turbines are direct connected to 4,000-volt, 15-cycle 
single phase alternating current generators, which develop 
the railroad power. A third turbine is direct connected to 


a direct current exciter, and the fourth is direct connected to 
two generators; a three-phase for lighting and local service 
and a single-phase for reserve railroad power. 

The 4,000-volt power is stepped up through transformers 
to 80,000 volts and transmitted over a steel tower transmis- 
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sion line to the substations at Kiruna, Tornetrask, Abisko 
and Vassijaure, where it is stepped down to 16,000 volts, the 


voltage used on the over-head contact wire. ‘There are two 
single-phase circuits on the steel towers of the transmission’ 
line. At no place is the transmission line but a short dis- 
tance from the railroad. ‘The towers are from 60 to 73 
feet in height and are spaced 660 feet apart. The slack in 
the transmission wires is from 2614 feet to 33 feet, so that 
the wires in no place are less than 23 feet above the ground. 
There are three kinds of towers, one for straight and slightly 
curved stretches, one for sharp curves and the third for 
dead-end towers. The dead-end towers are placed at in- 
tervals of about one and a quarter miles and are of sufficient 
strength to hold the strain of all four wires in case the wires 
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Plan and Side Elevation of the Electric Passenger Locomotive 


break on one side of the tower. They are four cornered and 
are constructed of 90-degree angle iron, whereas the other 
types of towers are three cornered and are constructed of 60- 
degree angle iron. 

The substations at Tornetrask, Abisko and Vassijaure are 
each part of the railway stations at these points. In each 
substation there are three transformers, lightning arresters 
and the necessary switching arrangement. ‘There is a repair 
shop in the substation at Kiruna. 

The catenary is supported on structural steel poles placed 




















Plan and Side Elevation of the Electric Freight Locomotive 


175 feet apart on tangent track. These poles are always 
placed on the outside on curves to permit clear vision for 
the locomotive runner. The contact wire is hard drawn cop- 
per of figure 8 section of 80 sq. mm. area. The catenary is 
a seven-strand copper cable of 50 sq. mm. section. The 
contact wire is supported at each pole and to the catenary 
at two points between each pole. The sag in the catenary 
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July 11, 1919 


between poles is 4 feet 3 inches, and the sag of the contact 
wire between supports is about 3 inches. The contact wire 
is divided in sections about seven-eighths of a mile long. The 
method of paralleling two contact wires at section divisions 
is shown in one of the illustrations. Over open track the 
contact wire is 18 feet 6 inches above the rail; in tunnels 
and snowsheds this is reduced to a minimum of 15 feet. At 
stations and yards the catenary is supported by overhead 
bridges. 

When the line was put in operation late in 1914, 15 loco- 
motives were provided, two passenger and 13 freight. The 
passenger locomotives are of the 4-4-4 type, weigh 82 tons 
and are capable of a speed of over 60 miles an hour. The 
freight locomotives are of the 2-6-6-2 articulated type, weigh 
140 tons, have a tractive effort of 33,000 pounds, and are 
capable of a speed of 43 miles an hour. 

The principal dimensions of these locomotives follow: 





Passenger Freight 
Diameter of driving wheels........... 62 in. 43% in 
Diameter of guiding truck wheels..... 38 in. | 283% in. | 
Rigid wheel base...........-.---000- 9 ft. 6% in. 14 ft. 1% in. 
EME WROEE DORE s c.cciciccnsose cose aes 33 ft. 2 in. 47 ft. 11 in 
Length over alll......cccccscccccccce 40 ft. 1 in. 6i ft i in. 
Number of driving motors..........+. 1 2 
Horsepower per motor..........ceee. 1,000 850 
Revolutions per minute.. 170 150 
pS EE SNE re rie 12,000 Ib 33,000 Ib. 
Weight per driving axle............+. 33,000 Ib 38,600 Ib. 
Weient per truck axle. ....cccceccsee 28,700 Ib 38,600 Ib. 


180.800 Ib. 
66,000 Ib. 


ere en re rere re 308,800 Ib. 
Weight Of Griver® 2.0665 ccc cscccceces 231,600 Ib. 


It has already been decided to extend the Kiruna-Riks- 
gransen electrification to Svarton on the Baltic Coast. This 
will mean a 143-mile extension, the cost of which has been 
estimated at $7,800,000. Another electrification project is 
proposed in connection with a new direct route between 
Stockholm and Goteborg. This line will supplement exist- 
ing steam railway lines and would not only take care of the 
traffic between England and Finland and the express traffic 
from Stockholm to Goteborg and from Stockholm to Chris- 
tiania, but also the express traffic south to Denmark and the 
continent and between Denmark, the continent and Norway. 


Accident Bulletin No. 69 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION has issued 
7 its quarterly accident bulletin, No. 69, dated March 
31, 1919, showing the number of railroad accidents 
occurring in the United States during the months of July, 
August and September, 1918. In train accidents, 129 pas- 
sengers, 153 employees, and 66 other persons were killed, 
and, 1,118 passengers, 939 employees, and 90 other persons 
were injured; a total of 348 persons killed, and 2,147 injured. 
Of the passengers killed, 119 were the victims of collisions, 
and 9 of derailments. 

This report includes the following disastrous collisions: 
Nashville, Tenn., July 9th, 80 passengers killed; Chelsea, 
Mich., July 20th, 12 passengers killed; Birdsall, Neb., Sept. 
10th, and Marshfield, Mo., September 17th, 11 passengers 
killed in each. The collision at Chelsea, Mich., was on an 
electric road, the Detroit, Jackson & Chcago. The collision 
was due to the neglect of the conductor and motorman of a 
westbound freight car in assuming that two sections of an 
eastbound train had been met when only one had reached the 
meeting point. The conductor of the westbound train, see- 
ing the first section of the eastbound train moving away from 
the station, assumed that it was the second section because he 
saW no green flags; and the absence of the green flags on the 
front of the car, where they should have been, was due to the 
disregard of the rule by the motorman in substituting green 
lights for green flags before sunset. The weather was clear 
and bright. The bulletin contains, besides the usual re- 
ports of investigations of collisions and derailments, a report 
also of an accident in Chicago, on September 14, killing five 
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persons, where a switching freight, because of some cars get- 
ting out of control of the brakemen, struck a street car on a 
crossing. 

Comparisons of certain totals for this quarter, with the 
same quarter of 1917, are shown below: 


ea ; 1918 1917 
Train accidents and train-service accidents: 
Passengers killed in train accidents............eeeee0. 129 39 
Employees killed in train accidents...............06, 153 108 
Total persons killed in train accidents............... 348 195 


Total persons killed, all causes.........cccocececece 2,429 2,719 
Total persons injured, all causes. ....6 ie cseceencese . 
Nontrain accidents: 


SGUMETINN CMDIOVCSS LINEK oo ins occu cpsevereéeobne 154 94 
Industrial employees injured «i .....66sscicedscsvecees 28,701 31,377 
SPREE CUE NEMO ons cinic 0.045.400 v.08 Ke Gale een 1 28 
COMGE “BOPEGOS INTUTE 5 05.05's:5 b'o00 6000 58s Coban eEe ee 479 590 


The total number of collisions recorded in Bulletin 69 is 
2,358, and of derailments, 3,432.. Comparisons with the 
same quarter of 1917 show: 


Train Accidents, Three Months, 1918 and 1917 


1918, 1917, 
Bulletin 69 Bulletin 65 
oe RE ce Ee RCT TL ior ee ,358 aj 


Number per million locomotive-miles............ .09 4.34 
Damage to railway property...........eeeeeees $1,844,320 $1,547,620 
Deratlments,, NGMver os «60:52 o5'x 0.010 0.05 0000 vaeleas't 3,432 2.586 


umber per million locomotive-miles........... 7.41 5.44 
Damage to TRUWAY DTODETED.. ia .06 so vbwees ce eve $3,153,550 $2,404,450 
Locomotive boiler accidents, number............ are 55 77 
Number per million locomotive-miles............ 0.12 0.16 
Damage t6 Tailway Propertyoiees sscccciscssvees $51,670 $9,220 
Other locomotive accidents, number...............- 50 80 
umber per million locomotive-miles............ 0.11 0.17 
Damage to ratlWay Property. «.o5ccccicccévce cee $16,270 $27,030 
Miscellaneous train accidents, number............. 562 423 
Numper per million locomotive-miles........... 1.21 0.89 
Damage to railway property..........e++eeeee8. $189,650 $156,610 
Pots wrest Gl GUOIGBRIN. <6 ois.0 <5.d5:s.cie ons sr iecses 6,457 5.227 
Wuinber per million lccomotive-miles........... 1.21 - 0.89 
Damage to railway property............e.ceee08 $5,255,460 $4,144,930 
Thousands of locomotive-miles............eececceee 462,989 475,321 


Of the 2,358 collisions, 273 are classed as rear, and 134 as 
butting; and of the 185 persons (excluding trespassers) killed 
in collisions, 154 are charged against these 407 collisions; 
but of the total damage ascribed in the report to collisions, 
$1,844,320, more than 57 per cent was charged to the 1,951 
miscellaneous collisions not included under the head of rear 
or butting. 

Table No. 13 recording statistics of casualties to workmen— 
mainly men in the shops and on the tracks—engaged in work 
not connected with the movement of trains, shows the follow- 
ing totals and averages: 


Casualties in Non-Train Accidents, Quarters Ending September 30 
1917, 


1918, 
3ulletin 69 Bulletin 65 


pant ene 

Killed Inj’d Killed Inj’ 
1—Class 1 roads, industrial casualties...... 145 27,819 98 30,342 
2—-Shopmen (included in item 1).......... 52 16,554 27 iv;327 
3—Trackmen (included in item 1).......... 27 ~=4,670 16 = 5,415 
4—Class 1 roads, other non-train accidents.. 10 432 12 478 
5.1998: 3 SOGGE. BOM 6 voce cocecctnacanes 155 28,251 110 30,820 
6—Roads of Class 2, Class 3 and Switching.. 16 929 12 1,147 
7—Total non-train accident casualties....... 171 29,180 122 31,967 

esate recdetay naitiiks jaca 
8—Millions of man-hrs, Class 1 r’ds, shopmen 410.44 350.18 
9—Millions of man-hrs. Class 1 r’ds, trackmen 271.48 271.72 
10—Casualties per million man-hours, shopmen 40.46 50.13 
11—-Casualties per million man-hrs., trackmen 17.30 19.99 


As compared with the last preceding quarter (bulletin 68) 
the totals of the casualties in all of the items are considerably 
larger, the total number of men killed, item 7, being, in the 
preceding quarter, 127. The number man-hours worked was 
more, in the present record, both for shopmen and for track- 
men, but the averages shown in item 10 and 11 are lower in 
bulletin 69 than in bulletin 68. Comparisons with the cor- 
responding quarter one year previous, bulletin 65, are shown 
in the table. In this latest record (bulletin 69), as in the 
last preceding one, it is to be noted that the casualties in the 
shops are much more numerous than on the track; but now, 
as before, if we take the killed alone, omitting the injured, the 
differences in the ratios, as between the two classes of work- 
men, are not so great. The number of trackmen killed or 
class 1 roads, bulletin 69, was 27, or about 1 in ten million 
man-hours, while the number of shopmen killed (52, was 
equal to about 1 in eight million. 
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Unit Price Versus 
Percentage Contracts * 
By W. L. Darling 


Consulting Engineer, St. Paul, Minn. 


N THE CONSTRUCTION of a plant one or more of three dif- 

| ferent methods are employed: 1. Company force. 2. Unit 

prices or an agreed sum with a provision for a percentage 

for increase or decrease, as the cost of the work decreases or 

increases, compared with the agreed cost. 3. A percentage 
based on the actual cost of the work. 

In the present state of the art I think it can safely be as- 
sumed that the first method is to be used only when the work 
is too small to contract, when the local or emergency condi- 
tions are such that it is not practical to contract, or when the 
owner has experts in a certain specialized line who are su- 
perior to those of the contractor’s. The main question, there- 
fore is, shall the second or the third method be used and if 
the third, will its protect the art and consequently the public. 

To discuss this question it is necessary to examine the ef- 
fort of the contractor himself. The great incentive is to make 
money and it is this incentive that has created his value to the 
owner and to the public. The overcoming of obstacles, finan- 
cial as well as physical, has produced energy and versatility 
that could have been acquired in no other way and to my 
mind energy is its greatest asset. What use is it if he has all 
the intellect and physical qualities in existence, if he has not 
the energy to use them. A contractor must have a knowledge 
of men and plant; where labor can be readily obtained and the 
plants available; he must understand about his supplies, 
where they can be obtained and how best transported; he 
must know of the market conditions and have an intimate 
knowledge of the work to be done. 

If the work is done on the unit price basis, the owner gets 
the results of the judgment and the experience of many men 
and many firms; one will see better where supplies are ob- 
tainable; another may have a better plant for the job; an- 
other may have a better method of doing the work; it is the 
pitting of all these men, one against the other, that the owner 
gets the advantage of. By the other method a man or firm is 
selected to manage the work, hence the owner gets the benefit 
of this one man’s knowledge and the wrong man may have 
been selected. 

I have known men to make a bid on a piece of work by 
merely sizing it up and knowing where the necessary outfits 
were and the men to whom it could be sublet. If he has 
made a bad guess, he simply has to find some way or means 
to back up his judgment. I believe some men become so 
familiar with certain lines of work that their guess is as good, 
if not better, than some men’s figuring. At any rate, the diffi- 
cult task that they set for themselves brings out all the sur- 
plus energy that is in them and this is what the owner gets 
the benefit of. 

The contractor working on a unit price basis has not only 
his reputation but also his very livelihood at stake. We have 
often seen men take work at unit prices so low that a heavy 
loss seemed inevitable, but by using new methods and new 
tools and exerting surplus energy, they have been able to turn 
an almost certain loss into a profit for themselves and a much 
greater profit for the public, as these new methods can be used 
on further work and by other men. 

Looking back over the past 40 or 50 years, one can easily 
see the march of improved methods and tools. Most contrac- 
tors can remember the time when the first drag scraper came 
into use; it was soon reinforced by the tongue scraper. Then 
came the wheel scraper, then the grader, and then the steam 
shovel, gradually increasing in capacity to the enormous ones 
now used and finally the drag pan. 








*Read before a meeting of the Northwest Contractors’ Association at St. 
Paul in March, 1919. 
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Contractors can materially improve the art by drawing 
closer lines between their business and that of the owners. 
Unit prices and specifications should be more definite. The 
question of custom between contractor and owner should be 
eliminated. ‘The contractor should have better data on which 
to place his bid. There has been a growing custom to pay 
less attention to the contract than to the customary settlement. 
I believe that much better results could be obtained if the con- 
tractors would insist on the contract and specifications being 
followed and, if conditions should arise where the intent of 
the contract would be materially affected, by having, if pos- 
sible, a definite understanding as to prices and the conditions 
before going ahead. 

Under past practices, work has been authorized suddenly, 
with no time for either the engineer or the contractor to de- 
termine costs or make intelligent bids. A much smaller mar- 
gin between the estimate and the actual cost of the work would 
result if these conditions could be known, for the risk of the 
contractor would be much smaller and the owner would have 
more definite knowledge of the cost of his work is going to 
be to him. 

Where the percentage method is used the contractor has few 
financial troubles to overcome; no particular inducement, ex- 
cept pride, to introduce new methods or tools; no sleepless 
nights to figure out some new scheme for the next day; no sur- 
plus energy to exert in himself or employees. The employee, 
knowing that his superior is not in financial trouble, does not 
exert himself unnecessarily. The contractor does not try new 
methods or new tools, as he may think he has no right to 
risk a failure. On the other hand, the unit price men must 
take a risk and bend all their energy to make it successful. 

My point is this: that the necessities of unit price men have 
produced a personnel that could not otherwise have been ac- 
quired and that as soon as the incentive is eliminated, pro- 
gress will slow down if the art does not actually retrograde. 
There is no question but what there are men doing percentage 
work who are just as competent and perhaps just as energetic 
as the unit price men, but I claim that it is because of the 
state of the art and its personnel and due to previous efforts of 
unit price men. 

The main objection to the unit price method is that in in- 
stances contractors make too much money and the percentage 
method will eliminate that danger. Frequently a large profit 
is due to the fact that a contract was taken on a high market 
and the work done as the market fell. If the reverse condi- 
tion obtained, there would have been a loss and no comment 
made. 

It has seemed to me that the best way to determine the 
amount of money made by contractors is to compare the work 
done in the Northwest during the last 40 years with the 
wealth of the various men who have been engaged solely in 
that -business and who have not lost their money elsewhere. 
While it is true, perhaps, that in individual cases owners 
have paid larger sums than by the percentage method, I do 
not think it is generally true. The largest profits to con- 
tractors are generally in pioneer work, where conditions are 
not well known, or where there are but few firms to under- 
take it. 

I believe that if we give up unit prices or other competitive 
methods, it will result in a lot of superintendents, or in a 
few large concerns which will control the business. The 
great result of the unit price method is in the fact that during 
the last 40 years, under normal conditions, unit prices have 
decreased in the face of rising costs of labor and materials, 
and this method has produced a class of men who, when the 
emergency came, were able to accomplish things that did not 
seem possible. 

There is a growing disposition all over the country to elim- 
inate competition, but it seems to me that better results will 
be obtained only where competition produces waste, but not 
where it is a creator of new methods, inventions and energy: 











Railway Claim Agents Hold Annual Convention 


Association Has Most Successful Meeting at Chicago 
with 275 Delegates in Attendance 


HE ASSOCIATION OF RatLwAy CLAIM AGENTS held 
T its 30th annual convention at the Hotel La Salle, 

Chicago, June 25 and 26, R. C. Richards, general 
claim agent of the Chicago & North Western and president 
of the association, presided and there were 275 delegates in 
attendance representing 118 railroad systems. 

The meeting was addressed by Charles F. Patterson, as- 
sistant general counsel of the Division of Law of the United 
States Railroad Administration. Considerable attention was 
given to the relation of the claim agent and other departments 
of the railroads and to the new developments over the last 
year in the claim agent’s work. Abstracts of some of the 
papers follow: 


Report of Committee on Grade Crossings 


This committee of which W. B. Spaulding, claims attorney 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco is chairman, presented an 
extensive report on the prevention of accidents at grade cross- 
ings in which it discussed the large number of accidents of 
this kind. It presented figures of such accidents and re- 
viewed at length the investigations and work that have been 
carried out by commissions, associations and railroads, the 
effect of statutes, court decisions, etc., and then considered 
the preventive measures that have been tried. It recom- 
mended as remedies, better education concerning care at grade 
crossings particularly by automobile dealers selling to new 
owners, and the use of the so-called “bumpers” or impedi- 
ments necessitating low speed at grade crossing approaches. 
In conclusion, the report said: 

“Your committee has nothing to say against the continu- 
ance of the very expensive precautions railroads are taking to 
prevent people being harmed at highway crossings, nor does 
it wish to discourage those enthusiasts who believe that every 
sort of difficulty can be overcome, every evil rectified by pass- 
ing a law. ‘The committee’s duty is performed when it 
recommends to your careful consideration what it deems the 
superior efficacy and simple practicability of the attention- 
compelling ‘bumper’ and the painstaking auto-selling teacher 
and scare-thrower. It is remarkable what power to 
carry conviction of needless sacrifice the mere reading at one 
time of brief statements of the facts in a dozen of these occur- 
rences has.” 


Committee on Standard Forms 


The committee on this subject, of which B. C. Winston, 
general claim agent of the Wabash is chairman, presented a 
number of suggested standard forms for handling claims. 
The meeting voted to have these printed and to bring them 
up later for further consideration and adoption. 


Co-operation Between Law 
and Claim Departments 


By James C. Davis 
General Solicitor, Chicago & North Western 


I think there should be a continued interest between the 
law and claim departments from the time of the inception 
of the accident to the final conclusion, whether it is settled in 
court or settled out of court. 

_I do not mean by that to take away the discretion or the 
dignity or the judgment of any man like Mr. Richards, but I 
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am a firm believer in the judgment and in the discretion of 
the man on the ground, and I think that if you have got a 
man in charge of a district or a territory and he has not got 
better judgment than the man that is away off 500 or 600 
miles, you ought to get somebody else. 

The reason I feel that way is I have been a good many 
years away from headquarters, and I have come in with a 
very definite conclusion in regard to that. Of course, you 
do not want to lose the general supervision in the important 
cases, you want the advice of the head of the department, 
and I believe that the law department and the claim depart- 
ment ought to have the same general jurisdiction, if you 
have an attorney for a state, have a claim agent covering the 
same territory, if you have a district attorney, have a di- 
trict claim agent covering the same territory, and then when 
you come to make your adjustments,—I do not mean in 
trifling cases, I do not mean to carry this to the extreme, but in 
ordinary cases, take the joint judgment of the man on the 
ground, the claim agent, and the lawyer I believe it will ex- 
pedite your work, and I believe that you will ordinarily get 
better conclusions, I believe that it dignifies the man on the 
ground and makes him feel his responsibility, and he is 
more anxious to successfully respond to the same. 

There was a time, and very fortunately it is rapidly dis- 
appearing, that I am frank to say when I tried cases over 
in Iowa that I did not care to have the claim agent about 
because the fellow on the other side usually tried the claim 
agent instead of the railroad, and in the old days they used 
to convict him, but that has entirely gone by I think now; 
I think that wherever a claim agent makes an investigation 
and takes the statements of witnesses, that he ought to follow 
that with the law department through to the end. I believe, 
on the other hand, where your claim agent has adjustments 
to make, that he ought to have access to the law department 
so that he may receive advice from them; when you gentle- 
men pay a man it is your judgment, you have the discretion, 
generally you are told to pay from $3,000 to $5,000 or from 
$5,000 to $10,000, why most of you can make your salary 
on any one settlement that you make, and I believe you ought 
to have co-operation in that, I believe sometimes that two 
heads are better than one, therefore I would give some dis- 
cretion to the man on the ground making the settlement, pro- 
vided it was endorsed by both the law department and the 
claim department and then hold that district or territory or 
state claim agent responsible for the suits that were brought 
therein. I was looking over our statement the other day, 
and I think there were 8,900 accidents reported in one year 
and only 214 lawsuits. I think, of course, that reflects on 
the efficiency of the claim department’and saves the law 
department a great deal of labor that it would otherwise 
have, and so, I say to you gentlemen that I am in favor of 
cordial co-operation, I don’t believe that either department 
ought to be entirely divorced from the other or should lose 
their interest at any period from the inception to the final 
conclusion of the controversy. 

Mr. Davis then spoke of the general railway situation. 


Address of the President 


Mr. Richards, in his address spoke of the work of the as- 
sociation over the past year. He noted that there were 302 
members of claim departments in military service. He also 
spoke of the association’s bulletin and the fur- 


nishing of index cards of the decisions of the Appellate 





Courts of the United States on claim questions. “I do not 
believe,” he said, “there is another railroad association or 
any association of men which has so valuable a publication as 
the bulletin.” 


The Claim Departments 


Under Federal Control 


By Charles F. Patterson 
General Counsel, Division of Law, Railroad 
Administration 


Assistant 


Railroading is the most fascinating business in the world, 
and it has at all times engaged the best intellect of the lead- 
ing men of all countries. Of all branches of the transporta- 
tion business, that is most attractive and: interesting which 
has about it the human element, and in the investigation and 
settlement of personal injury claims this element is more pro- 
nounced than in any other. The infinite variety of situations 
presented and the innumerable kinds and classes of people 
with whom the claims men come in contact give to each case 
its own peculiar setting. 

To my mind claim work presents mure_ interesting 
features, has more variety, is more attractive than any other 
railroad department. 

During federal control you have been placed in a difficult 
and trying position. All of you formerly were connected 
with individual railroads. With those railroads lay your af- 
fections, but during federal control you have been working 
for one common master, you have been engaged in one com- 
mon effort, you have served one common cause. And it has 
not always been easy to lay aside previous ties, to overcome 
old prejudices, to remember that your duty and your loyalty 
lay with one common employer. I congratulate you that you 
have been able to do this with such signal success. 

I have felt from the beginning of my service that the op- 
portunity for joint service, for helpful association, for united 
effort toward raising the standard of claim departments was 
a splendid one. Never before has the operation of such a 
tremendous transportation system been combined under one 
management. Never before has our own branch of the 
service been so closely inter-related under a single head. We 
have had the opportunity of exchange of thought one with 
another without the fear of jealousy. It has been possible 
for all of us to obtain information from a central source. 
We have had the benefit of an exchange of experience, and 
of having that experience freely and always at our com- 
mand. And I assure you that my observation at the central 
point of contact has convinced me that we have splendidly 
grasped the opportunity presented and have in the past 
profited, as we will in the future be benefited, from the 
knowledge, information and wisdom which we have gained 
during the period of unified control and operation. 

We will be able, I am sure, when the roads go back to 
private control, to put to good account what we have learned. 
We ought to enter upon a period of private control with an 
enlarged experience, a clearer vision and a broader outlook. 
I am no idealist, but I have ideals, and I am quite sure that 
a reputation for fair dealing, squareness and honesty on the 
part of the claim departments will do as much in aid of any 
individual road as it has done for the railroad administration 
as a whole. 

Perhaps more than any other branch of the service, we 
come in contact with the individual. We are able to create 
in many instances a sentiment favorable to the railroads. We 
can with tact and diplomacy so run our departments that the 
indirect influence for good for our railroads will be of 
enormous help to the other branches of the service. 

In a short address that I made some time since at another 
meeting I instanced a case in which the proper and prompt 
settlement of a claim has been of material advantage to the 
railroad involved in connection with other branches of its 
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operation. And the instance to which I then referred is but 
one of many. Money-making and position are not man’s 
chief end. Honesty, loyalty, reputation, an upright spirit, a 
consciousness of duty well done—these are the great things 
in life, and their cultivation in our actions and in ourselves 
is certain to have resultant effect on all those with whom we 
come in contact. I appreciate that we do not always dea] 
with the high-minded and the noble. On the contrary, we 
daily meet the mean, the contemptible and the false. But a 
continued course of fair dealing, of squareness, of upright- 
ness, is certain unless all human experience is vain, to be of 
immense help not only in our own departments but in other 
departments of railroad work. These things must come from 
above. Your field men must be trained not only in tact and 
diplomacy but in fair-mindedness. They must receive no 
conception of duty which involves only the beating down of 
a claimant to his lowest terms. They must acquire for them- 
selves and the railroad for which they are working a reputa- 
tion for fairness and squareness, and that reputation when 
acquired must be maintained. With a reputation for honest 
dealing a railroad can confidently submit its cause to any 
jury, but with a reputation for sinartness, hardness, indiffer- 
ence to the rights of others, a strict application of legal prin- 
ciples to a case without regard tojcircumstance, ill results are 
sure to follow from the jury-boxs It is your opportunity to 
initiate such a course. It is your’duty to acquire this reputa- 
tion. And though the course is hard and discouragement is 
frequent, in the end beneficial results are sure to follow. You 
may say I am preaching. But my experience has been that 
most claimants and most lawyers are willing to meet us half 
way if we but show them that our hearts are right. 

This has been a difficult year. Wages have risen by leaps 
and bounds. And stock prices are going up. Living is 
higher and juries are not unmindful of the fact that life is 
more valuable, gaged by all the elements which enter into 
modern living. In spite of these facts the results as shown 
by the solicitors’ reports, summarizing the results for the 
year 1918, are very gratifying and in many respects re- 
markable. Except in a few cases due to serious and un- 
toward accidents, the aggregate amount of claim payments is 
not greatly in excess of the year 1917, and even in some no- 
table instances much less. One of the greatest transcon- 
tinental systems, with gross earnings of $168,000,000, has 
shown a decrease in personal injury claim payments of 
$360,000. One of the great southern lines, with gross earn- 
ings of $126,000,000 has shown a decrease of over $112,000. 
A mid-continental road, with gross earnings of $144,000,000, 
has shown a decrease of $236,000. One of the greatest sys- 
tems in the country has a percentage of disbursements on ac- 
count of personal injury claims to revenue of .0067 per cent. 
The railroad which has the greatest gross revenue of any 
one system in the United States has a percentage of such dis- 
bursements to revenue of .0052 per cent. These figures are 
extraordinary. They show the result of the earnest effort 
put forth by you during the year that is just past. 

Whether or not federal control of railroads is on the whole 
beneficial, and whether government operation is better than 
private operation, are questions upon which it would ill be- 
come me to express an opinion. But I have no hesitation in 
saying that under federal control claims are better handled, 
more equitable settlements are obtained, the public is treated 
with a greater degree of consideration, and the railroads have 
a fairer chance than under private management. 

I propose shortly to have a bulletin prepared which will 
show in detail the figures of practically all federal-controlled 
roads. I expect to have these figures analyzed. The results 
of the analyses will be widely distributed. These figures and 
the deductions based thereon are thus available for the first 
time, and they ought to be valuable for future comparison. 

I would like at this time to name some of the roads whose 
work has been particularly efficient and helpful, but to do 
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so would be merely to give a list of those railroads with 
whom I correspond. I feel in the position of the school- 
master who on commencement day has the prizes in his 
hand and is prepared to deliver them to an expectant and 
sometimes fearful audience. I would like to publicly com- 
mend particular men who have done extraordinarily good 
work, but it does not seem to me that this is an occasion for 
such action. I would like to say something of praise and ap- 
preciation to everybody, but if I did this meeting would be 
prolonged until night-fall. 

Some of you will say that I am a flatterer. Perhaps so. 
Nevertheless, I have found that most of us are very much in 
Fisher’s position. One of his friends had been telling him 
what a splendid fellow he was and had been enlarging on 
his good qualities. Finally Fisher said: “It’s all a damn 
lie, but tell it to me again.” 

All men are spurred to higher effort by a judicious praise 
of accomplishment rather than by blame for things left un- 
done. Nevertheless it is a mistake in order to effect a fa- 
vorable settlement to inform a poor widow that owing to the 
fact that the United States is‘running the railroads she can 
get little or nothing for the loss of her unfortunate husband 
and that she may have to wait for the Court of Claims to pass 
upon her claim. It is poor policy to refuse to pay for decent 
burial of the dismembered body of even one killed through 
no fault of the road. I sometimes wonder, although I am told 
by some railroads it is true, whether or not children of eight 
vears have sufficient intelligence to know that a no-trespass- 
ing sign protects a private crossing and if he or she, as the 
case may be, wanders incontinently upon the tracks his or her 
fond parents are precluded from recovering anything for the 
loss of their son and heir or daughter and heiress. 

A little more care should be used in handling soldier’s 
claims. I have tried to be helpful, but I do not think that I 
should be so often called upon to repeat the same advice in 
similar circumstances. 

Federal control, if we may expect Congress to act in time 
for the President to put into effect his statement that he pro- 
poses to relinquish his control at the end of the present year, 
will shortly cease. We are not perhaps standing around the 
grave, but at least notices of the funeral have been sent out. 
When you go back and become once more free and inde- 
pendent, it is my sincere hope that our common association 
will not have been in vain, that the lessons we have learned 
will not be forgotten, that the results which we have accom- 
plished will have a permanent beneficial influence, and that 
we will go on growing bigger and better in our daily tasks, 
more worthy of the positions which we are called upon to fill. 

It is not possible for me in a talk of this length and in a 
meeting of this character to go into the particulars of the 
work in which we are jointly engaged. I have studiously 
avoided that course. I want to direct your attention to the 
larger aspects of the work. I want to impress upon you the 
value of co-operation, the worth of spirit, and the great and 
overwhelming benefit to be obtained from a true enthusiasm 
for your undertaking. Personal interest and enthusiasm are 
the vital things that bring success. We must have confidence 
one in another. We must be willing to exchange informa- 
tion. We must be willing to hold out a helping hand to each 
other. You must remember when once more under private 
management that you are all railroad men, and the railroads 
and their successful operation must be your chief purpose. 


The Claim Man—His Relation to the 
Public and to His Fellow Employees 
By C. D. Cary 
Claim Agent, Illinois Central 


It is my profound opinion and conviction, that above all 
the claim man should be an exemplary citizen. He is fettered 
by no mercantile claims or political embarrassments which 
mitigate in favor of a compromise with those elements of our 
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society that betray and belie us. A ‘casual survey of any 
community will serve to apprise him where to cast his lot, 
who it is that represents the secure and substantial men of 
that locality, who carry with them the moral and mental up- 
lift of that environment. No railway man serves well those 
who pay him who fails to share with these men in the local 
community, comradeship in a common enterprise of good 
citizenship, and such a community will welcome and serve 
the man who stands true to these ideals. 

I believe this to be one office that should be denuded of all 
mystery or misgivings and the initial impression I would 
convey to the public is, that he who comes here to display 
cunning and craftiness, comes at a disadvantage, but for 
those whose intercourse has the ring of rectitude and up- 
rightness we extend a wholesome welcome to transact his af- 
fairs of life with the same well-being he would display at his 
banking house. We hold no double standard of integrity, 
things are either done right or they are done wrong, and this 
applies to all parties to the transaction. 

I believe the claim man should have within him a fixed 
policy and purpose that he may tread unswervingly the path- 
way of duty, undeterred by doubts, singleminded and straight- 
forward. I believe that the foregoing will be to no purpose 
unless the private life of the claim man is clean and ex- 
emplary in the community where he lives. It is not neces- 
sary that he be a saint or puritan, but it is highly essential 
for all purposes and to himself alone, that he be temperate 
and well-balanced in his utterances, and upon those ques- 
tions of public policy in his community that he enlist him- 
self upon the side which appears to be rational, wise and 
enlightened, though perhaps not momentarily popular, but 
such as will associate him with those of our citizens who will 
stamp his judgment with confidence, as a living force for 
those things which are just and suitable. 

No man connected with railway operation touches so 
closely the domestic affairs of all the employees as does the 
claim man. To him is related the financial state of the fam- 
ily, to him is computed the burdens of life and where they 
weigh most heavily, to him is confided private affairs which 
should have no place in a permanent file. These are those 
matters which one man trusts to another, and it is here that 
the claim man is made the confessor of those tribulations 
which beset humanity in its varied forms. At this juncture 
the claim man has an opportunity to reveal the true context 
of his stature, an opportunity that comes to him alone . 

This is directing his course clear from the shoals of loan 
sharks and garnishments and those things that perplex and 
worry an employee and make him that much less efficient. 
If he is in debt, tell him how to get out and still retain his 
good name, his self respect and his credit with his creditor. 
Accompany the downcast man to the grocer and explain the 
situation to him, how misfortune and injury may have 
caused a halt in the meeting of the usual payments, but no 
restraint in the willingness of the man to fulfill his obligations 
if only some manner could be pointed out. 

They are beset by tricky men with wily schemes, which 
on their face appear genuine and authentic. Spurious se- 
curities of a mongrel variety are offered at tempting rates. 
Most of these are utterly worthless, and I desire to add here 
that it is my judgment that the wage earner has no place in 
the stock market, this is not a wage earner’s game, his place 
belongs among those investments that are safe, secure and 
sound, which tend to enlarge his faith in commercial trans- 
actions rather than curtail it. The wage edrner has no place 
in any investment where he loses the absolute control and 
direction of his savings which is always the case in these 
stock jobbing investments. I sometimes feel that a moderate 
curse is extended to the wage earner by the litheral avail- 
ability of charge accounts and instalment contracts. 

These are some of the items that I believe the claim man 
should discuss with the employee, try and point out to him 
the pitfalls which sensible men seek to avoid, guard him 
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against extravagances that he need not bear, hold up the torch 
of thrift, economy and urge that in all his transactions and 
affairs that he exercise considerate judgment, and be not 
moved by rash and dreamy sentiments that have no place in 
the present judicious parley of mankind. 

A mere settlement with a man is a momentary transaction, 
but to reach out to him with a sustaining force that enables 
him to hold on and to improve his situation is a perpetuity. 


Psychology of Approaching Persons 
for Statement and Settlement- 


By W. H. Mooney 
Claim Agent, Missouri Pacific 


The person with whom we are dealing determines our 
course. By the very nature of his work a claim agent is 
being continually educated along the lines of character 
study, and it is, perhaps, easier for him to determine, or even 
anticipate, the mental attitude or character of a person than 
it might be for someone engaged in a different line of busi- 
ness, and he can, therefore, the more readily place himself 
in harmony with the one with whom he is dealing. The 
character of a person may be known through a former ac- 
quaintance. If not, we should make an effort to “discover” 
him in the few moments’ conversation we have before broach- 
ing the subject of statement or: settlement. To produce the 
best results your mind is in full accord and sympathy with 
his own. We may pave the way through a mutual friend, 
or, if we have both lived in the community our reputation 
may have preceded us by his having heard others talk of our 
methods, which emphasizes the importance of playing the 
game square. You may not always be able to induce your 
man to play square but for yourself, you have no excuse to do 
otherwise. 

Our chief thought should be to get in mental harmony and 
sympathy with our man, listen to and take an interest in his 
story. After we get this we can then best determine on how 
to proceed toward approaching him for a settlement. If you 
take a personal interest in the injured person, see that he has 
every care and attention and the knowledge that he is in- 
debted to you for such care and attention, you will find it pro- 
duces much good influence on the subject. You must re- 
member that even though you do desire to be fair and honest, 
you have still to convince your man of that fact and then 
prevail on him to reciprocate. 

We must remove fear, aggressiveness, vindictiveness, an- 
tagonism, combativeness, shyness, trickery. We start wrong 
if we place a man in an argumentative mood or if we con- 
tradict him. We are more apt to place him on his honor, 
if he has any, if we approach instead in all fairness and 
honesty. 

We must work along the same lines; talk the same 
language; work in the same environment with the person 
with whom we come in contact. You find as a rule you 
work to better advantage with cases of employees, because 
we are one of them, are more or less associated with them, 
work in the same atmosphere. We are, to a certain extent, 
advertised among them. They tell each other how they have 
been treated by us and have less of the feeling that we are 
smooth citizens, working for a corporation, who will take 
advantage of them. 

Little acts of attention and kindness do much good. I 
make it a rule to call on employees both before and after I 
secure their statement or release. I like to have them feel 
that I am their friend, and, although a claim agent, am not 
heartless and can sympathize with and make friendly calls 
on them. We have often had the physician make extra calls, 
probably not necessary, because of the feeling of neglect of 
some injured person. It is surprising how much this is ap- 
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preciated and what advancement we have made _ toward 
friendship. 


Report of Committee on Restoration and 
Re-employment of Injured Employees 


New interest has been aroused in the work of restoring or 
educating injured industrial employees by the splendid work 
that is being organized by the Federal Government for the 
restoration and education of wounded men, following the 
earlier efforts along this line in France and England. 

We must remember that we are handicapped by this dif- 
ference between the government restoration and our proposi- 
tion in that the government can compel the wounded soldiers 
to submit to any course of restoration or education, no matter 
how long or how painful it may be. Of course, we cannot 
compel an injured man to go to school or take up any specific 
course of training, and doubtless all of us have had the sad 
experience of trying in vain to persuade a young man who 
had lost a leg or arm, and who had received a considerable 
amount of money in settlement to take up telegraphy, 
stenography or some other occupation, he was physically able 
to fill, but who has used his money to purchase a pool room 
or automobile. On the other hand any claim agent can think 
with pleasure and even pride of the crippled men he has 
helped to jobs at which they are earning good wages, enabling 
them and their families to live in comfort. 

In approaching this subject your committee endeavored to 
learn if there were any general plan of restoration of crippled 
employees among railroads. 

Our investigation indicated that none of the roads have a 
definite policy in this connection, none of them have schools 
either connected with the railroads or otherwise, and no 
specific manner of handling these cases as a whole. Practi- 
cally all that has been done along this line has been done or 
at least initiated by the claim departments. The claim agent 
comes in direct, intimate relation with the injured man as no 
other official does, and can understand his needs, and sym- 
pathize with him. Further he has in mind his instructions, 
which one general claim agent expresses in the following 
words: “When spending the company’s money, I want you 
to buy, besides a release, the good will of the claimant.” 

The following plan which is followed at least in a portion 
of its cases by one railroad, seems as nearly a general prac- 
tice of railroads as so far exists. The claim agent writes as 
follows: 


It is the purpose of the claim department, when reasonable and fair settle- 
ment has been made, to endeavor, if possible, to secure a position, which 
the injured individual may be able to handle. In some cases we talk the 
matter over, and if he seems particularly fitted for, or if his injured condi- 
tion limits him to, some special line of work on the road, we endeavor 
to make arrangements through the operating department for a place where 
he can learn the duties connected with that position. As an illustration, 
in some places where men have lost legs or arms, we have arranged so 
that they might study telegraphy, and when they are sufficiently advanced, 
secure positions for them. In some of these instances we have made 
station helpers out of them, in order that they might earn wages while 
learning this new occupation. In other instances we have taught the 
men yard clerical work, cr had them placed in some mechanical office, if 
their education was sufficient to handle such positions. 


When special or difficult operations are essential it will 
be found easy to place the patients in private hospitals where 
such operations are performed. Eventually as an outgrowth 
of the government hospitals and work, we believe large num- 
bers of institutions will be established for doing this werk. 

We would, therefore, recommend. 


1. That for the present every railroad so far as practicable follow out 
some plan like the one indicated above. A-representative of claim depart- 
ment who handles a particular case should discuss with the injured party, 
and decide what work the man can do, and what he would like to do, and 
when it is decided what work the injured man shall be trained for, the 
matter should be taken up by the claim man with the department, where his 
changed life will be worked out. The claim agent must have the hearty 
co-operation of all departments in order to replace all men. The request 
of the claim department should not be pigeon-holed or side-stepped. The 
plan will not be a success until every officer, from the general manager 
to the heads of the various departments has been convinced as to the 
wisdom of the policy. ‘ 

: hen any special education is required in a particular case, that 
this be obtained from existing educational institutions and practical training 
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schools, a list of which should be kept v.. file and up to date. In most 
cases somewhere on the lines of every railroad are available opportunities 
in almost any direction. If a settlement has been made with the injured 
man for a substantial sum, and an allowance made in the settlement to 
cover the needed education, the injured man should then be put on his 
own resources. If he is not interested enough in himself to follow out the 
training at his own expense he is not mentally fit to succeed in the work 
that will follow. 

3. When difficult and complicated operations are indicated ,that these 
should be obtained at private or public hospitals, government hospitals, if 
possible, where such special surgical work is done. If the railroad has 
a complete staff of surgeons, and especially if it has its own hospitals, it 
is probable that it will not be necessary to send any cases, except at rare 
intervals, to outside hospitals or specialists. The time spent in the company 
hospital will undoubtedly be very beneficial to the injured man, mentally 
and physically. es 

4. That as the government and private institutions for the training 
and restoring of cripples are developed, further study be given to the sub- 
ject by this association with the view of the adoption of some general plan 
by all railroads which may appeal to the injured men and secure their 
willingness to submit to the course of training and help minimize the great 
economic waste, and the pain and suffering caused by injuries to the injured 
ones and their families. That to this end a permanent committee on this 
subject be created. 


We believe that the carrying out of the plan suggested will 
from the outset be an economic step, and that all money ex- 
pended will more than come back to the railroads in better 
services and in the loyalty of the restored men. The work 
should be done on wise and well considered business prin- 
ciples. It might be well to take the matter up with the rail- 
road administration to see if a department could not be cre- 
ated for all the roads, or in view of the possible return of the 
railroads to their owners at an early day it might be better 
to, at least, consider and take up with the various claim men 
the idea of establishing some central schools or shops for 
training of injured men after they have graduated from the 
hospitals, and it is believed that these schools or training 
shops could be very nearly self-sustaining. If a machine 
shop, as an illustration was established at some central point 
for educating the injured, work might be done for roads which 
would otherwise be given to outside plants. 

We believe that such joint efforts on the part of the claim 
departments will induce the railroads to take up this work 
unitedly and carry it to the height of success which it should 
attain. 

The committee which presented the report has as its chair- 
man John S. Rockwell. 


Co-operation Given “Safety First” 
by Claim Departments 


By F. A. Hruska 
Chief Claim Agent, New York Central 


“Safety First’ had its inception in the claim department. 
Now that it has become so popular it must not forget from 
whence it came and, on the other hand, the claim depart- 
ment must not be satisfied to sit by with folded arms and 
puffed out chest taking unto itself all credit for creating 
such a swell kid now so able to take care of himself. Neither 
should ever become too old or too self important to give and 
to take good advice, and they should be continually telling 
each other what is going on in their respective fields, they 
should trust each other and they should of course co-operate 
on a 100 per cent basis. 

Gereral information of value should be freely interchanged 
between officials and members of the claim and safety de- 
partments. I believe most of the claim departments make the 
monthly reports of accidents to the I. C. C.—if they don’t 
they ought to. Copies of these reports should be furnished 
the general safety agent, with such other “classified as to 
cause, locality and occupation” reports as he may require to 
compare the results on his road to those published by the 
I. C. C. for all roads. On the other hand, copies of all 
posters, notices, instructions, and of any other form of 
“safety first” literature should be furnished each and every 
claim department office, so the members of the claim de- 
partments may have them close at hand for boosting pur- 
poses, and they should. lend their eyes and ears to note the 
effect and report it to the general safety agent. 
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Instructions now provide claim department membership 
on every safety committee. The claim agent should be 
active in the committee meeting, and that means first of all 
he should be sure to attend them. So many accidents come 
under his daily observation he should be able to give valu- 
able suggestions. 

Every claim agent should be observing, and furthermore, 
he should be thinking and talking safety. He should write 
special letters about pertinent points brought out in his in- 
vestigation or otherwise noticed by him, to the chairman of 
the local committee, sending a copy to the general safety 
agent, and, if he desires, to the chief claim agent. The 
head of the department should make it a point to know 
whether or not his field men are properly interested in 
“safety first.” If they show unusually well they should be 
commended and if they seem to lack interest they should be 
encouraged. 

Experts tell us one of the best ways to spread the doctrine 
of “safety first” is by personal contact. The claim men 
come in contact with many employees and outsiders and 
their special training undoubtedly ought to make them good 
talkers; in other words they should be good missionaries to 
carry the gospel of safety into the darkest corners. 


Federal Employer’s Liability Act 


In an extended paper, F. Markhoe Rivinus, assistant 
general solicitor of the Norfolk & Western and editor of legal 
notes in the association’s bulletin, presented a review of the 
past year’s decision concerning this law. 


The Use of Motion Pictures 
in the Investigation of Claims 


V. J. Waltz, manager of the claim department of the 
Toledo Railways & Light Company, spoke of the successful 
use his company had made of motion pictures in the in- 
vestigation of claims. He showed pictures of one particular 
case in which a claimant secured a judgment of $15,000 
principally on evidence that he would be unable to pursue his 
usual occupation. By means of good planning motion pic- 
tures were taken of the man which showed him at work 
without crutches, and showing no apparent effects of dis- 
ability. On a petition of fraud and the showing of the 
pictures a new trial was ordered, and the verdict considerably 
reduced. Mr. Waltz emphasized, however, the difficulties 
of using motion pictures as evidence and said that the 
juries were not always as readily convinced as might be 
expected. 

Other speakers in discussing Mr. Waltz’s remarks 
spoke along similar lines, particular reference being paid 
to the fact that the effect on juries was not always com- 
pletely favorable. It was agreed, however, that the pic- 
tures had great value, as for example in grade crossing ac- 
cidents where questions of obstructions to view, etc., came 
into consideration. 


Election of Officers 


The association elected as president for the ensuing year, 
John S. Douglass, general claim agent of the Gulf, Colorado 
& Santa Fe. A. H. Mansfield, claims attorney of the 
Missouri-Pacific; D. H. Kimball, general claim agent of 
the Great Northern, and D. Harrison, claim agent of the 
Seaboard Air Line, were elected vice-presidents; and W. H. 
Failing, assistant claim agent of the Central of New Jersey, 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

Atlantic City was chosen by a narrow vote over San Fran~ 
cisco as the place for next year’s meeting, the convention to 
be held in May. 
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The Gospel of a Good Package* 


By K. H. Gillette 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


HE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION at one time 

made an extended study of the many angles of the loss 

and damage problem, and I am going to quote one 
extract from a published report, which reads: 

“The railroads of this country paid out $32,000,000 for loss 
and damage in the year 1914, and about one-half of this could 
have been saved had more suitable containers been used.” 

The total claim payments of 26 Eastern and Western 
roads during 1917 is $26,628,069.12, something like $10,- 
000,000 in excess of the payments they made in the pre- 
vious year. From the best information obtainable we learn 
the payments on all lines in the United States will reach 
and possibly exceed $100,000,000 in 1918. 

Our efforts to reduce the total losses in carload freight 
should probably be directed in two ways: First, in induc- 
ing our shipping friends to load, stow and brace their con- 
signments in a thoroughly competent manner and, second, 
to inculcate in the minds of all transportation employees 
“The Gospel of Careful Handling.” Prevention work, while 
including, should neither begin nor end with the railroad 
employee in the occupation of receiving, handling, moving, 
or delivering of freight. It must begin with the construc- 
tion of the package itself. Because of the need for a clear 
understandable rule, applicable at all points in the United 
States, this recommendation has been made: 

“That each container shall be constructed of material of 
sufficient quantity and quality to adequately protect that 
which it is called upon to contain.” 

A rule of this sort is needed and can be defended on the 
ground of prevention of waste and damage in transit, and 
because the carriers are urged and, in fact, required to in- 
crease their tonnage on less-than-carload shipments, and 
this latter is accomplished only with great danger of addi- 
tional loss and damage when fragile containers are per- 
mitted. It has been suggested that any package reforms that 
may be necessary in order to insure safety to the contents 
during the period of transportation, can be accomplished 
by the appointment of committees in localities whose duty 
it will be to study the package conditions on the commodi- 
ties which originate in their territory, and, after a com- 
prehensive survey in each instance, submit definite recom- 
mendations that have met with the approval of the inter- 
ested shippers, and themselves, so that the package sug- 
gested may be adopted—and such committees have been 
appointed by the Railroad Administration. Of these the com- 
mittees’ work has been confined to foodstuffs but in the 
course of time it will broaden out to the extent of making 
a survey of the package used on each commodity originating 
on the committee’s territory, and if this idea is carried out 
generally throughout the United States, and it is to be hoped 
it will be, it should not be long before our package troubles 
are out of the way. 

Perhaps it might not be amiss to call your attention to 
another angle of our expenses which is represented in the 
column of claim payments for loss of entire package. On 
the Santa Fe, in a period of January to June, 1918, in- 
clusive, there were received at stations on the Pacific Coast 
and returned to correct destinations, 133 shipments, weigh- 
ing 15,070 lb. on which in returning to correct destination, 
an excess mileage of 453,047 miles was incurred with an 
average delay to each shipment of 20 days, the total excess 
mileage exceeding 18 times the distance around the world. 

The carriers assume responsibility of insuring the con- 
tents as well as the condition of the contents of every pack- 


"Abstract of an address delivered before the Pacific Railway Club, San 
Francisco, Cal., May 8, 1919. 
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age they handle, and because of this, the shippers and con- 
signees should become willing participants in any efforts 
that are made to insure; (1) the use of a good package; (2) 
proper marking; and (3) careful checking at both ends of 
the journey. 

Moving freight promptly is good business; moving it 
safely is a science; railroad carriers owe it to the shippers, 
the consignees, Uncle Sam and themselves to make a spe- 
cialty of handling it both ways at once. 

In round numbers there are 1,800,000 railroad employees 
in the United States, all of whom are concerned, and the 
majority actually engaged, in the handling of freight. The 
use of a poor container and the improper handling of freight 
in transit does more to destroy the peace of mind of the 
consignee and the charm of the day’s work for the delivering 
agent and these other employees, than any two things we 
have. 

Every shipping point in the United States is served by a 
representative of a railroad company, and if each of them 
could be impressed with the necessity of carrying to a con- 
clusion the idea of taking his package troubles in person 
to the shipper, inviting the latter’s transportation troubles 
in return, nothing would stand in the way of eliminating 
every faulty package from the commerce of this nation, and 
curing the transportation troubles that have done so much 
to swell the loss and damage bill. 

A package that looks all right at the beginning of a jour- 
ney but is all broken up at the end, is, until acquitted, under 
suspicion. A package that looks wrong at the beginning 
and is wrong at the end, is already convicted, and should 
forever be ostracized from the society of those of proper 
construction. A package that looks all right at the beginning 
and is all right at destination, puts joy into the dealings 
of the railroad agent, and the consignee. 

The carriers have been unfortunate in having lost and 
damaged a great many packages during the huge congestion 
of the past two years because “Speed Up” was the slogan 
and the economic feature of care was automatically shelved 
while the great bulk of commerce was pushed forward to 
the seaboard or to the manufacturing hives of industry. 
Disruption of the existing car and train schedules, focused 
the attention of the transfer forces at concentration centers 
on a class and volume of business, unprecedented in the 
annals of railroad history. This, at a time when the flower 
of America’s manhood was serving the country at the front, 
threw the burden of handling on inexperienced transporta- 
tion forces, both in the shipping room of the consignor and 
the freight houses of the carriers; so, perhaps, the 1918 
high-water mark in the national loss and damage account 
can be explained partly; (1) by faulty container; (2) by 
faulty handling; and (3) by inexperienced workmen. 

If it has become the duty of the railroads to furnish 
larger and heavier cars does it not follow that the 
package for the shipment itself should be strengthened, and 
that our loading, stowing, bracing and handling methods 
should be made to conform? 

And who is better qualified to collect and distribute the 
precise information necessary to secure a needed better pack- 
age, or a necessary reform in the loading, stowing, bracing 
or handling of freight than the receiving agent at the end 
of the journey or the receiving merchant to whom he de- 
livers the goods? ‘Team-work between those two at this 
point, represented by joint, intelligent and constructive criti- 
cism, addressed to the shipper at point of origin, if the 
package is indicated, will invariably find the latter in a 
receptive frame of mind and accomplish a result that can 
be attained in no other manner. If it be that the loading, 
stowing, bracing or handling has caused the trouble, then 
the same quality of criticism should be directed through 


the proper officers that the practices which are wrong may 
be corrected. 
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Reconstruction in Balkans—Americans Not Successful in Railway 


‘Railway Developments in Foreign Countries 


Building in China, Says Correspondent 


CCORDING TO DuTcH REPORTS, Holland intends to pur- 
A chase American steel rails on a larger scale during the 
next few years, says the Railway Gazette, London. They 
will be mainly used for the extension of the railways in the 
Dutch Indies, with a view to benefiting the sugar industry. 
The annual purchases will probably amount to 50,000 tons. 


Railway Strike in Portugal 


Advices from Lisbon to the state department on July 5 
reported that the general railroad strike called last Tuesday 
had affected the greater portion of train service in Portugal, 
except on the lines to the south and southwest of the capital. 
Some sabotage has been reported. 

The Minister of Labor told a meeting of strikers and rail- 
road representatives that the men need expect no assistance 
from the Government as long as they countenanced sabotage. 


Railway Strike in Brazil 


Press despatches from Rio de Janeiro dated July 6 report 
that a strike was declared Saturday night by the employees 
of the Central Railroad of Brazil, all traffic stopping. The 
railroad, which is under government ownership, is the largest 
and most important in Brazil. It is reported unofficially 
that all the shopmen and other workmen struck, forcing the 
train operators to abandon work. 

The strikers ask increased pay, with an eight hour day, 
the despatch says. No definite word has been received from 
the States of Sao Paulo and Minas Geraes, but it is reported 
that work in these States also ceased. 


Americans Not Successful 
‘in Chinese Railway Building 


[Special Correspondence from Peking] 


There is some evidence that American prestige is recov- 
ering somewhat from its almost complete eclipse which fol- 
lowed the decision of the peace conference with respect to 
Shantung. Japanese propaganda did not fail to help along 
the Chinese impression that the result is another evidence 
of the inherent incapacity of the Americans in Far Eastern 
politics. Chinese were reminded that America had led 
China to declare war on Germany (which has been the 
occasion of her internal disturbances for the last two years) 
on the promise that in the peace conference to ensue China 
would be dealt with not on the basis of power but on the 
basis of justice, that America has utterly failed to make 
good, as she always has and always will. 

In the words of the Japanese Consul-General at Canton, 
“You see, might is still right.” Chinese politics have been 
and still are railway politics, and in the railway field the 
American record has been one of consistent failure. First 
on the ground for contracts after the Sino-Japanese war 
awakening in 1895, the Americans have yet to complete a 
line in China. Practically every principal route has at 
some time experienced an American contract, but invariably 
the American contractor has backed down before the opposi- 
tion of representatives of other nations, or Chinese backed 
by other concessionaires. On the Pekin-Hankow line they 
Were outbid by the Belgians, who with the backing of the 
French and the Russians insisted upon and secured im- 
proved terms as soon as the Americans gave up the fight. 
On the Canton-Hankow they succumbed to Chinese opposi- 
tion cleverly aroused by Belgian intrigue, a certain amount 
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of bad luck, and American desire for a quick “turn-over.” 
On the Tientsin-Pukow they were balked by the Germans. 
Willard Straight’s Aigun-Chinchow concession together 
with Senator Knox’s proposal to “neutralize” Manchurian 
railways brought the Russians and Japanese together in 
such a way as to defeat the Americans and further confirm 
foreign control over Manchuria. Russian opposition pre- 
vented the Siems Carey extension to the Peking Suiyuan 


line. French opposition did the same to its south China 
line. A British protest stands in the way of its Szechuan 
line. Altogether these agreements cover some 7,000 miles of 


line,—equal to the entire length of line in China and ex- 
tending almost without break from Siberia to Indo-China 
and from tidewater to the continental plateau. If these lines 
had been built and built by the Americans it is conceivable 
that there would be no Far Eastern question today. If 
American interests held such a line of communications 
would France and England have bought Japan’s assistance 
by permission to plunder China? Would Ishii have pre- 
sumed to ask Lansing to recognize Japan’s “special inter- 
ests” in China? But America gave up all of these routes 
out of “friendship” for China. Has it proven to be friend- 
ship? Hence the charge that Americans are too inexperi- 
enced to do anything but muddle in Chinese affairs. But 
the Chinese still say that Japan’s present press abuse of 
America and all things American proves that America is still 
at heart China’s friend. . 
ee 
The British are the first in the field, signalizing the re- 
sumption of railway construction activities in China. Mr. 
Whitelaw, engineer-in-charge, has just arrived in Peking 
and is recruiting his organization for the building of the 
Menghsien extension of the Taokow Chinghua line— 
otherwise known as the Peking Syndicate line. This ex- 
tension has been noted in these columns before and being 
only 30 miles long, is important rather as a harbinger of 
things to come than for its place in the Chinese system. 
. © -s 
Work is under way toward the raising of the north end of 
the Tientsin Pukow line. The surrounding country is 
subject to almost yearly inundations, during the late sum- 
mer. Two years ago the Tientsin terminal and nearly 
one-fourth of the rolling stock was cut off from the re- 
mainder of the line for a period of nearly three months. 
The damage was done by the water over-topping the em- 
bankment rather than by any force of current, hence the 
present project offers hope for permanent improvement. 
* ok 
After a surcease of several weeks from the soldier nuis- 
ance upon the Peking-Hankow, matters have lapsed into the 
old condition. Following the diplomatic corps memorandum, 
the managing director, General Ting, secured the assistance 
of his former military associates in cleaning up the situa- 
tion. But about a fortnight ago five trains with locomotive 
attached, steam up, were held by the military over a week 
at a small station just north of Hankow. At the same time 
passengers reported that their meals had to be served to 
them in their coupes, the dining car being absolutely full 
of soldiers. As a further evidence as to who is in control, 
at every station of importance there may be observed piles 
of iron ore which has been thrown out of passing trains 
commandeered by the military. This ore is from a mine 
of which General Ting, the managing director, is co-director, 
and in which Tsao Ju-lin, minister of communication. is 
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a principal shareholder. One further symptom of the de- 
moralization of this important line is to be noted in the 
effect of a washout about 100 miles north of Hankow. 
The steel bridge at this point was washed out two years 
ago by the floods of that memorable year. The pile trestle 
which has done service since was again washed-out by a 
freshet about a month ago. Although the waters had sub- 
sided within a few hours so that a man could wade across, 
through movement of trains was not provided for two weeks. 

All plans for additional construction and purchases of 
equipment have been held in suspense for over a month, 
ever since the attack by students upon the house of Tsao 
Ju-lin, minister of communications. Tsao offered his resig- 
nation the next day, but as the “Shuentien Shih Pao,” the 
Japanese newspaper published in Pekin, stated, “The Jap- 
enese government will not allow the president to accept his 
resignation.” Tsao accordingly was granted three weeks’ 
leave of absence to “recuperate his health,” which he spent 
in the Japanese hospital. In the meantime the tension 
became stronger and no one in minor authority has dared 
make any move, for fear of repudiation. 


*x* * * 


Peking newspapers have contained the allegation that 
Japanese authorities have demanded that the American 
Adviser to the Ministry of Communications, Accounts de- 
partment, shall be superseded by a Japanese at the conclu- 
sion of his term this fall. The name associated with the 
position thereafter is that of Mr. Nagao, at present the 
Japanese representative upon the Inter-Allied Technical 
Commission serving under the chairmanship of John Stev- 
ens upon the Trans-Siberian railway. It is pointed out 
that the Japanese banks have advanced in the neighbor- 
hood of Yen 100,000,000 ($50,000,000) upon the security 
of the new railway lines, that this money has been dissipated 
upon military expenditure so that there is no property un- 
derlying the mortgage security, and that for these reasons in 
view of the imminence of Allied assistance to China it 
would be very valuable to Japanese interests to have a friend 
at court in the accounts department of the Ministry of Com- 
munications. It is a fact that an oral contract made with 
the American adviser as long ago as December providing 
for an additional term of three years has not yet been put 
into writing. 

June 10 President Hsu signed the mandate permitting 
the resignation of Tsao Ju-lin, minister of communications. 
The attempts to crush the student strike proved abortive, 
for immediately over 10,000 students offered themselves 
for arrest, while from all the outlying provincial capitals 
they began to move in by hundreds so as to fill the places 
of those who became impounded. The Government Uni- 
versity was turned into a prison, the streets have been placed 
under martial law, all attempts, however, to provoke the 
students to violence were fruitless, and finally the govern- 
ment decided to release the imprisoned numbers. ‘These 
refused to come out, however, until the chief of police should 
come and make an apology. This was done and at eleven 
o'clock Sunday, June 8, they came out. On the next day 
coolies on the south end of the Tientsin Pukow went on 
strike and the Shanghai Nanking management was forced 
to publish an announcement that it could not guarantee move- 
ment of trains. 

The shops in Tientsin closed, and in desperation the 
president accepted Tsao’s resignation and offered his own 
as well. The latter is only Chinese good form, but the 
further move of Japanese interests to protect their favorite 
is awaited expectantly. In the meantime the Vice-Minister 
Tseng Yu-chung is acting minister. With the help of 
General Ting, managing director of the Peking Suiyuan 
and Peking Hankow lines, he will most probably continue 
the policv # the Ministry along former lines. ‘ 
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Reconstruction of the French Railways 


M. Claveille, minister of transportation, has made 4 
report to President Poincare showing marked progress on 
the reconstruction of the French transportation systems, ac- 
cording to a press despatch. 

The report shows that since the signing of the armistice 
564 miles of double-track railway lines and 567 miles of 
single-track lines have been restored on the Northern and 
Eastern Railways. 

Of 645 miles of canals that were closed to navigation, 198 
miles have been opened to commerce. 

Seven thousand miles of highway have been put in good 
condition out of 24,000 miles of roads that were damaged. 


British Railroad Accidents 


Eight passengers, five employees, and six other persons 
were killed in train accidents on railroads of Great Britain 
and Ireland in the last calendar year, and 463 passengers 
146 employees and 25 other persons were injured. Casual- 
ties in other classes,—including 393 employees killed and 
267 trespassers, including suicides, killed,—bring the total 
casualties for the year up to 870 killed, and 4,184 injured 
he number of employees killed is 38 less than in the pre- 
ceding year, and ,94 less than the average in the years 1907- 
1916; and the number of trespassers killed, 267, is 163 less 
than the average in 1907-1916. * 


Increased Freight Rates Possibility in England 


‘The Railway Executive Committee, which has been oper- 
ating the British railways since the outbreak of the war 
on June 13 issued a statement complaining that the relation 
of railway fares to the difficulties in railway working and the 
financial burdens of the railways do not seem to be fully 
understood by the public, and announce that the 50 per cent 
addition to passenger fares must be continued, at any rate 
until freight rates are increased. | 

The difficulties in restoring pre-war train services are 
gradually being overcome, the statement continues, but a 
graver problem affecting railway fares has arisen through 
the enormous increase in the cost of railway working. Owing 
to the increase in railwaymen’s wages and cost of materials, 
it is estimated that the expenditure of the railways during 
the current year will be more by $500,000,000 than it was 
in 1913, when the net revenue from all sources came to 
about $250,000,000. 

Revenue and expenditure will have to be made to balance 
by some means or other. The total railway expenditure of 
all the railways in 1913 was, roughly, $400,000,000, and 
any savings that may be made as a result of central] manage- 
ment can only go a very short way towards meeting the 
deficiency referred to. The balance of receipts and expendi- 
ture, including the payment of the meagre dividend on the 
railway stocks, which amounted in 1913 to 3.8 per cent, less 
income-tax, can only be adjusted by an increase of passenger, 
merchandise, and mineral rates. 

During the war the government traffic (which was not 
carried at excursion rates, as has been stated) enabled the 
railways to maintain their pre-war profits without increasing 
the rates for goods train traffic. When the government traffic 
seriously fell off it was the intention to increase the rates 
for merchandise and mineral traffic, but nothing can be done 
in this direction owing to the introduction into Parliament 
of the Ways and Communications Bill. There will be still 
further delay owing to the decision of the committee dealing 
with the Bill that an Advisory Committee is to be set up, 
to whom all such questions must be referred. 

In the meantime there is no alternative but to continue 
the 50 per cent addition to the passenger fares. It remains 
to be seen whether any reduction in this 50 per cent can 
be brought about when the freight rates are increased. 
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Now Rebuilding Serbian Railways 


The American Relief Administration has made public the 
report sent to Herbert Hoover, director general of relief in 
Europe, by Colonel William G. Atwood, director of the 
Division of Communications in Central Europe. He re- 
ported that he found railroads generally in fair condition 
when he began work last March, except in Serbia, ‘where 
the destruction was almost complete.” The report says in 

art: 

, “When the American Mission began operations Trieste 
‘was clogged with 41,000 tons of relief supplies, and Fiume 
with 12,000 tons, and the daily movement was only 700 
tons from Trieste, and nothing from Fiume. Since March 
23 the mission has moved from Trieste 178,000 tons, a daily 
average of 2,100 tons. Some days we exceeded 4,000 tons 
of supplies. About 125,000 tons were delivered to the 
Austrian Republic, and 52,000 tons to Czechoslovakia. 
The American Mission has furthered reconstruction and the 
rehabilitation of railroads and their equipment, and has given 
the Serbian railroads technical advice and aid in purchasing 
$11,000,000 worth of plant and equipment from American 
army stocks.” 

With American railway material arriving and American 
army engineers in the Balkans there is now a prospect that 
railway conditions in the Near East may soon be bettered, 
says a correspondent to the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
writing from Saloniki on May 10. Heretofore the work of 
rebuilding the thousands of dynamited bridges and of re- 
pairing the hundreds of miles of twisted, uptorn track in 
Serbia has progressed slowly. 

Serbian railroad engineers have been handicapped by 
lack of labor and material. At present it is a matter of from 
ten to fifteen days to cross Serbia from Salonika to Belgrade. 
If one link of the motor truck service breaks down because 
of washed out roads or floods carrying away bridges the 
whole work of the American Red Cross, the American food 
famine commission and the Serbian relief fund workers is 
held up and a through journey to Belgrade or Saloniki 
across the country may require from fifteen days to a month. 

American importers, the correspondent says, should not 
figure on transporting freight overland through Serbia at 
this time. Railroads probably will not be regularly running 
until early in 1920. Belgrade is best reached via Trieste 
and Fiume rather than from Saloniki. 


France Sends Locomotives to Roumania 


There were only 84 locomotives available in all Roumania 
after the invaders withdraw from the country, according 
to Lieut.-Col. H. Gideon Wells of Chicago, the Red Cross 
Commissioner who returned from abroad last week. At 
the request of Queen Marie of Roumania France has loaned 
the Balkan state 50 locomotives, and supplies are now being 
sent by rail from Paris to Bukarest, the trip taking three 
and a half days. 

When the Red Cross Commission arrived in Roumania 
early in 1919, Col. Wells says, there was an area of about 
30,000 square miles with Bukarest, the capital, as its centre, 
in which the population was close to starvation when Amer- 
ican relief arrived. Through the co-operation of the gov- 
ernment with several Red Cross officers who preceded the 
Commission, preliminary arrangements for the receipt and 
rapid movement of the supplies were so complete that within 
twenty-four hours after the relief ship docked, supplies were 
being forwarded and in ten days every part of the country 
was receiving its quota. There were 50 workers in the Red 
Cross party, who in the absence of railroad facilities for 
transportation, carried the supplies long distances by motor. 
The commission had twenty automobiles. 

“American food provided through the generosity of our 
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people saved the day for Roumania,” said Col. Wells. 
“She was in pretty bad shape when relief finally reached her. 
We have been successful in getting food, medicines and the 
needed surgical supplies, in some measure, to all parts of 
the country. When I left a few weeks ago, work on the 
restoration of the transportation facilities was progressing 
finely.” 

Louis A. Van Norman, trade commissioner for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, who was sent abroad to investigate con- 
ditions and opportunities for American trade in the Balkan 
countries, has submitted his first comprehensive report on 
Rumania. 

“The chief difficulty in the economic situation of Rumania 
is the lack of transportation facilities,’ reports Mr. Van 
Norman. ‘The Germans removed practically everything 
they could lay their hands on—some 2,800 out of 3,000 
locomotives and all the railroad cars, particularly those 
used for hauling freight. The lack of locomotives and rail- 
road cars makes it very difficult, almost impossible, to dis- 
tribute the supplies the American Relief Commission sends 
in, to say nothing of the other necessities of life. 


Shimonoseki Tunnel Has Been Decided On 


The Government railways, says the Japan Advertiser for 
May 2, as reported in a recent issue of Commerce Reports, 
have decided to cut a submarine tunnel under the Shimon- 
oseki Strait, according the chief of the construction bureau. 
It will be started this year and it is planned to complete 
it in 1928. At present the railway systems in Honshu and 
Kyushu are connected by ferryboats, but when the tunnel 
is completed the connection of the two systems will be much 
improved. ‘The Advertiser continues: 

According to the official, this is to be completed at the expense of 20,000,- 
060 yen ($9,960,000). ‘The first two years will be spent in studying the 


gcological foimation of the sea bed in the strait, drafting the general 
plan of work in preparation for the actual undertaking of tunneling. 
Experts and workmen engaged in the undertaking will be dispatched to 


Europe and America, where 
achieved over there. 

In 1921 the actual work is to he begun. The official states that much 
depends on the geological formation of the sea bed, which is not so simpl¢é 
and well known as is that of the English Channel. Therefore, no definite 
plan of work can be established as yet. It has, however, already been 
pianned that the tunnel line is to start far back of the Shimoneseki station. 
On the Moji side, also, the tunnel line will be connected with the Kyushu 
line at Dairi or its vicinity. This renders the level of the line low. The 
whole length of the line will be 7 miles, of which 1 mile will be completely 
under the sea. 

According to this official, the completion of the tunnel will make it pos- 
sible to start a through service betwcen Tokyo and Kagoshima, and the 
transportation system of the country will be materially improved. 


they will personally study what has been 
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Orders of Regional Directors 


rector, eastern region, by circular 600-2-5, advises that 

the modified national demurrage rules which go into 
effect on July 20, are to be adopted also railroads not under 
federal control, the Interstate Commerce Commission having 
granted special permission No. 48001. Federal managers 
are to advise their non-federal connections. 

Double and Triple Loading of Carload Shipments.— 
The regional director, eastern region, by circular 500-13-1, 
promulgates a letter from the manager of the car service sec- 
tion calling attention to neglect of the rules providing for 
loading two or three minimum carload shipments in a single 
car. Agents do not always make proper endorsements on 
the bills, conductors do not observe the instructions, and 
agents do not properly supervise the unloading at inter- 
mediate and final destinations. Shippers must not be 
allowed to gain the impression that the railroads are in- 
different about this matter. 

Safety Appliances on 80,000 Freight Cars.—The re- 
gional director, eastern region, by circular 500-92, pro- 
mulgates a letter from Frank McManamy, assistant direc- 
tor of operation, calling attention to the importance of hav- 
ing all freight cars equipped with United States standard 
safety appliances by September 1. About 80,000 freight 
cars now in service need the equipment. ‘These safety ap- 
pliances are all of standard dimensions, therefore all cars, 
both home and foreign, should be equipped; there is no 
loss either of time or material in equipping foreign cars. 
These appliances constitute a betterment in the interest of 
safety which can properly be billed against the owners of 
the cars. Federal managers are called upon to report what 
progress they are making. 

Postponement of I. C. C. Hearings——The regional 
director, eastern region, by circular 1500-130, promulgates a 
letter from R. V. Fletcher, assistant general counsel, division 
of law, relative to making requests upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for the postponement of hearings in pend- 
ing cases. ‘The commission is ordinarily averse to granting 
such applications, as such action disturbs the itinerary of 
its examiners. All applications of this character should be 
made through the office of the General Counsel of the United 
States Railroad Administration so that a uniform policy 
may obtain. Applications should be accompanied by affi- 
davits setting forth the facts justifying a continuance. 


R "rector, DEMURRAGE RATES.—A. T. Hardin, regional di- 


The contract between the States of New York and New 
Jersey, for the construction and operation of the highway 
tunnel beneath the Hudson river, between New York city 
and Jersey City, has been approved by both houses of Con- 


gress. 








German Telegraph and Telephone Train in Use as Central 
Communication Headquarters for the German 
Emissaries at Versailles 
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House Committee to Begin 
Railroad Hearings 


WasHincton, D. C. 

ONGRESSIONAL consideration of the big problem of what 
C kind of regulation the railroads are to have after they 

are returned to private management is about to begin in 
earnest. The House committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce begins public hearings next Tuesday on the general 
railroad question, and Senator Cummins, chairman of the Sen- 
ate committee on Interstate Commerce, has announced the 
membership of a sub-committee which he has appointed to 
draft a tentative railroad bill, consisting of himself and Sena- 
tors Kellogg, Pomerene, Poindexter and Robinson. This sub- 
committee will probably hold some hearings later, but its 
first efforts will be devoted to a careful consideration of the 
material already at hand. 

While various Senators and Representatives who are 
especially interested in the railroad problem have devoted 
a good deal of attention to the subject in an informal way 
and the House and Senate committees have devoted some 
attention to side issues, such as the Poindexter and Cum- 
mins bills, what has been done thus far has been largely 
of a preliminary nature. The Senate committee held pro- 
tracted hearings during the early part of the year and to 
that extent has made more progress toward legislation than 
has the House, but the Senate hearings have served prin- 
cipally to arouse general discussion and to bring out various 
plans for the future status of the railroads and it will be 
necessary for the House committee to go over most of the 
ground again, so that the hearings will probably run through 
the greater part of the summer. While many of the ideas 
advanced and the material presented at the Senate hearings 
will be useful, they were directed principally at the idea 
of a five-year extension of the present system of federal con- 
trol propesed by Mr. McAdoo, which is now an issue of 
the past, and many of the principal alternative plans pre- 
sented at that time have since undergone considerable modi- 
ucation. Director General Hines at that time was primarily 
advocating the five-year plan which he had inherited from 
Mr. McAdoo, but since that was tabled he has turned his 
attention more specifically to a permanent plan for private 
management. The committee hoped to have him for its 
first witness but other engagements may make it necessary 
to defer his appearance. In that event the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, whose ideas are embodied in the Esch 
bill, will probably make the first appearance. The Esch 
bill represents the only concrete plan now before the com- 
mittee but the various interests that appeared before the 
Senate committee will be given a chance to bring their plans 
and arguments up to date. The Association of Railway 
Executives, which presented a statement of principles at the 
former hearing, will have its ideas in more definite shape 
this time, among the changes being the abandonment of the 
idea of a secretary of transportation and the substitution 
of a proposed department of transportation. The Trans- 
portation Conference called by the Railroad Committee of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce will have an en- 
tirely new plan to present, which is in a way a composite 
of the plans already suggested by various interests, and its 
representatives are expected to be among the first witnesses. 
The railroad labor organizations, the only prominent re- 
maining advocates of government ownership, will have the 
Plumb plan in the definite language of a bill, instead of in 
the tentative form in which it has been presented heretofore 

Director General Hines, in his recent speeches, has dropped 
the word “guaranty” in describing his ideas for the permanent 
solution of the railroad problem. Heretofore, in advocating 
“a definite government guaranty” he has given to many an 
impression that he favored a specific percentage to be paid 
from the Treasury in case it were not earned, but in his 
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last two speeches he has changed his phraseology to make 
clear that he means merely that there should be a definite 
statutory assurance that rates must be so fixed as to produce 
a prescribed rate of return. In his address before the 
Bankers’ Association of New England he said: 

“We ought to have a standard to determine what the 
railroad companies are entitled to. It ought to be fixed 
with such certainty that it will constitute an assurance to the 
railroad companies that they will be permitted to earn a 
sufficient amount to attract new capital. In order to do that 
it will be necessary, I believe, to have an official valuation 
of the railroads and a specified return upon that valuation. 
Whatever return is earned in excess of the standard return 
should be divided between the public and the railroad, leav- 
ing enough for the railroad company to stimulate its initia- 
tive and its desire to economize, and yet giving the public a 
portion of it to get rid of this feeling that if there are undue 
profits they will inure exclusively to the private owners”’ 

In reply to the argument that to complete the valuation and 
to work out his proposed consolidations of the railroads into 
a few systems will take too much time, Mr. Hines proposes 
an interim form of regulation of the railroads after their 
return to private management. On this point he says: 

“I do not believe there was ever a better time in the 
history of the country than now to get a really constructive 
form of railroad regulation. And I think that the fact that 
it is going to take time to do it should not operate to defeat 
the purpose to do what the situation will require. It will 
take time; it can not be done this month or next month, it 
can not be done completely this year. There may have to 
be some interim form of regulation. The railroad systems 
ought to be turned back to the private management at the 
end of this year, as already indicated by the President, and 
yet an interim form of management and control could be 
devised which would carry forward the railroad operations 
until this thoroughly necessary and important constructive 
program can be carried out. But the machinery for carry- 
ing out the constructive program, the principles upon which 
it shall be carried out, ought, in my opinion, to be deter- 
mined now while the public throughout the country has its 
mind centered on the problem and is trying to get a genuine 
and permanent solution.” 


Non-Lifting Injector Indicator 


HE USUAL FORM OF tell-tale for non-lifting injectors 
‘3 warns the engineer by discharging a jet of steam into 
the cab when the injector blows back. An indicator 
has been developed by William Sellers & Company, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Pa., which not only performs the function 
of the tell-tale without discharge of steam into the cab, but 
in addition advises the engineer if the injector is wasting 
water at the overflow. 

The device consists of a vertical cylinder 4 in. long, con- 
taining a loosely fitting piston, seating at each end of its 
stroke and provided with a projecting end, visible to the 
engineer when resting on its lower seat. The upper end of 
the cylinder is connected by a %4-in. copper pipe with the 
overflow chamber of the injector. 

Its action depends upon the well-known principle of the 
working of the injector, that when feeding without waste 
there is always a partial vacuum within the overflow cham- 
ber of an injector of the gravity overflow type. This vacuum 
is utilized to raise the loosely fitting piston to its upper seat, 
causing the projecting plug to disappear from view. 

' f for any cause the injector starts to waste, the vacuum 
Within the overflow chamber is broken, the piston drops and 
Seats at the lower end of its stroke, exposing the projecting 
plug. The operator is thus warned and will partially close 
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of the water or steam supply, and the injector “flies off,” 


. the piston will instantly drop to its lower seat, preventing 


outflow of steam and warning the engineer of the danger. 

When the injector operating valve is open, the end of the 
piston must always be invisible, unless heating the water in 
the tank. If steam is blown back into the tank in winter, 
the position of the projecting plug of the indicator is a con- 
tinuous reminder that the injector is not operating and there 
may be danger of overheating the water. 

A further advantage of this form of indicator is that it 
enables the engineer or fireman to obtain the actual minimum 
capacity. Most operators do not regulate the water supply 
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Application of the Sellers Non-Lifting Injector Indicator 


closely, fearing that the injector may break off without warn- 
ing or waste at the overflow. The indicator is so sensitive 
to conditions in the overflow chamber of the injector that 
the exact minimum can be obtained by regulating the lazy 
cock until the end of the piston appears, due to the loss of 
vacuum in the overflow chamber. It is claimed that a very 
slight opening of the lazy cock will cause the piston to rise 
and the exact minimum to be obtained. 

The application of the indicator also will reduce the 
tendency of the engineer to close the heater valve, which pre- 
vents the injector from restarting automatically. It is 
designed to make the non-lifting injector as safe and certain 
to operate as an open-overflow lifting injector. 

The indicator is applicable to the Sellers, Nathan WF, 
Nathan Simplex, Chicago and other forms using an over- 
flow chamber which contains the combining tube and is 


the lazy cock, stopping the waste. If there is interruption closed against the atmosphere by a gravity overflow valve. 
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Reducing Live Stock 
Losses in Transportation 


the subject of an address by Dr. W. J. Embree, vet- 

erinary, Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau at 
the National Stock Yards, IIl., before the St. Louis Railway 
Club at its annual meeting. The speaker was introduced 
by W. H. Hunn, of the Western Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau, who stated that at the St. Louis and East St. 
Louis Stockyards the inspection bureau handled 949,556 
cars of live stock received, and 205,715 cars forwarded during 
the year 1918, and passed upon 154,293 dead and crippled 
animals during the same period. During the same year 
there were 18,745 dead animals received, which meant a 
loss of approximately $560,000, figured at the market prices 
at the time they were moved. As the death loss is greater 
in the shipment of hogs than in other live stock and because 
much of this loss could be avoided if shipments were 
properly handled, especially at the time of and immediately 
before loading them into car, the paper given by Dr. Embree, 
and abstracted below, dealt almost entirely with hogs. 

The great loss in the shipment of live stock can be traced 
to two causes, disease and injury. More than half of the 
losses involved while in the carriers’ hands can’ be traced 
to the character and condition of the hogs at the time of 
loading, since a checking of cars in the same train shows 
that some hogs hauled a much greater distance than others 
arrived without loss when proper treatment is afforded 
before loading, while other cars traveling shorter distance 
arrived with heavy loss due to mistreatment prior to ship- 
ment. This is explained by the fact that many feeders place 
their hogs in small enclosures for a period prior to ship- 
ment to markets, and feed them with fattening foods of 
which corn in some form is the most common. 

If the weather is hot and sultry when hogs are moved to the 
loading chutes for shipment, the necessity for oxygen in the 
air cells of the lungs to purify the blood causes the animals to 
inhale and exhale very rapidly, and in this condition they 
are placed in the stock pens where the breeze is shut off or 
they are crowded into a stock car where the close contact of 
heated bodies gives them no chance to cool. The heart is 
exhausted from its exertion, and the lungs, being the only 
organs through which the surplus heat of the body can be 
removed are engorged with blood, and death from suffocation 
is the result. 

Hot and tired animals are especially susceptible to diseases 
of any kind. It is the history of swine plague that animals 
attacked will seldom develop fatal cases unless their vitality 
is weakened, or their resisting power lessened by some free 
disposing cause or some other disease. This being the case, 
the animals in a congested and weakened condition are 
excellent subjects for bacillus to work on and fatal cases 
of swine plague may develop in a few hours with the result 
that hogs will frequently develop this disease and die be- 
fore they reach market, while a portion of the herd left at 
home will not be affected. 

During the first hot weather in the spring of 1918 there 
were heavy losses in shipments consigned to the East St. 
Louis market. One day’s loss alone amounted to over 
$11,000. The losses on six other days amounted to from 
$7,000 to $10,000. Ninety per cent. of the carcasses of 
these hogs showed death had been caused by acute conges- 
tion of the lungs, called suffocation from overheat, and in 
nearly every case the dead hogs were the best in the load. 

Hogs should never be loaded into cars when hot or 
panting. If they have been driven om foot or excited when 


Ti PROPER HANDLING and loading of livestock was 


loading or unloading from a wagon, or have been hauled 
far in the hot sun, they should be given time to cool before 
being loaded. The cars should be clean, the floors sanded 
and thoroughly wet down before the hogs are placed in 
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them. One place where the carrier is at fault is the in- 
adequate supply of water that is furnished at the loading 
pens of the average country station. Especially is this true 
of non-agency stations at most of which the water supply 
comes from a pump, and if we are to believe the shippers’ 
reports these pumps are always in a questionable state of 
repair, and the pail which should be there is usually miss- 
ing. At stations where the water supply is drawn from a 
supply tank or from the city pressure, a pipe connected with 
this and so placed on or near the loading dock that water 
from it could be thrown directly into the car, would make 
it so accessible that a shipper would use it. If the train 
is late the water may be easily sprayed on the floor of the 
car under the hogs, and in this way they will not be allowed 
to get hot. 

If the hogs are not overheated when picked up for ship- 
ment they will not suffer severely during any of our ordi- 
nary summer weather while the train is in motion. When 
a division or terminal point is reached at which the train 
is to remain for some time, the hogs should immediately be 
drenched with cold water, because they are in a cool con- 
dition from riding, and the cold water applied to their 
heads and back will not likely injure them. However, the 
practice of drenching hogs with cold water after allowing 
the load to stand until they are ready for the road and are 
hot, is very bad, as many hogs are instantly killed by having 
cold water sprayed over them while hot. When it becomes 
necessary to cool off hot hogs, the water should be allowed 
to run on the floor of the car so they will have a cool place 
to lay; it should never be applied to the heads and backs of 
hot hogs. 

One of the most successful methods for keeping hogs 
from getting overheated in hot weather is to hang ice bags 
to the roof of the car; these will cool the air of the car, and 
the constant drip from the melting ice will keep the floor 
damp and cool. In checking cars of hogs arriving at the 
National Stock Yards, when ice bags were used there was 
not a single case found where hogs were dead from over- 
heat. The most satisfactory method seems to be to hang 
six burlap bags containing 50 pounds of ice each in the 
car, two at each end and two in-the center. 

At all times of the year cars should be cleaned before 
stock is placed in them. This is especially true for hog 
shipments in spring and summer as a heavy collection of 
straw and manure that has been left in the car will develop 
heat which, with the gases that arise, will cause the hogs to 
become restless and nervous and undo all other good care 
that may have been given them. Sand makes the best floor 
covering for all shipments of live stock during the summer 
months. In winter the cars may be matted with straw, but 
too much should never be used as it is likely to heat when 
it becomes damp. 

Another cause of loss is that of overloading cars. The 
minimum of 17,000 pounds that is applied to a 36-foot car 
seems to be taken by a great many shippers to mean that a 
car will transport that many pounds of hogs regardless of 
their size, while in reality the smallest hogs that can be 
loaded to this minimum are those averaging 240 to 250 
pounds. 

It is especially necessary when cattle are moved in mixed 
shipments that they be always partitioned or tied, as owing 
to their unusual viciousness they are almost sure to cause 
a great amount of damage unless so protected. 

Improperly fastened doors are a cause of injuries and 
deaths to cattle. Shipments should not be accepted with 
the doors wired, as these wires will slip enough to let a 
foot through and a broken leg is the result. Shippers 
should not be allowed to build a double deck in the car, as 
in one instance one of these broke down and 16 head of 
sheep, 4 head of cattle and 3 hogs were found dead in the 
car, while in another case a hay-rack broke loose from its 
fastenings, causing serious injuries to the live stock in the car. 
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The commercial telegraphers’ strike was formally called 
off on July 2, by S. J. Konenkamp, president. In issuing the 
order, he admitted that the nationwide strike had been a 
failure. 


The twenty-five-hour express of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
between New York and St. Louis, discontinued last year, is 
to be restored shortly. The extra fare on this train will be 
three dollars. 


The headquarters of the accounting department of the Inter- 
national & Great Northern, the Galveston, Houston & Henderson 
and the Houston & Brazos Valley have been moved from Hou- 
ston, Tex., to Palestine. 


Six hundred and ten miles, without a stop, at 148.44 miles 
an hour, is the latest reported airplane record. This was 
made between San Francisco and San Diego on July 7 by 
Captain Lowell H. Smith, of the Army Air Service. 


The Veterans’ Association of the Great Northern Railway 
recently held its annual reunion at Duluth, Minn. Over 500 
members were present. All of the men, who are also known 
as “James J. Hill’s Boys,” have been in the employ of the 
Great Northern for 25 years or longer. 


Tex Rickard, promoter of the Willard-Dempsey heavy- 
weight championship fight at Toledo, Ohio, on July 4, de- 
nounces the Railroad Administration because of its «alleged 
refusal to place enough coaches at the disposal of the fight 
fans, so that 20,000 persons were unable to attend the show. 


The sundry civil bill, as finally passed by Congress on 
July 2, includes the proposed appropriation of $2,500,000 for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s valuation work and 
$2,038,029 for the Alaska railroad. This was the amount 
adopted by the House, although the Senate made an effort 
to increase it to $12,000,000. 


The United States Senate, on Monday, adopted without 
discussion the resolution proposed by Senator Newberry 
calling on the director general for a statement regarding the 
issuance of Railroad Administration annual passes good over 
all lines. “It is said senators’ curiosity was aroused by seeing 
such a pass bearing a serial number over 10,000. 


Railway express employees of the United States and 
Canada, formerly members of two unions, the National 
Association of Expressmen and the Brotherhood of American 
Railroad Express Employees have organized one union, the 
Order of Railway Express Men. ‘The amalgamation was com- 
pleted at a joint convention held recently at Chicago. One 
of the first moves of the new brotherhood will be an agita- 
tion for increased wages. 


The “Safe Practices” pamphlets, issued by the National 
Safety Council (168 North Michigan avenue, Chicago), have 
now reached their 24th number. These excellent pamphlets 
are prepared by the Council and sold without profit. The 
last six numbers are as follows: Nos. 19 and 24, Protection 
of Life Against Fire; No. 20, Woodworking Machinery and 
Equipment; No. 21, How to Compile Accident Records; 
No. 22, Shop Lighting; No. 23, Gas and Electric Welding. 


Senator Sheppard, of Texas, has introduced as a bill, S. 
2295, an amendment to the commerce law which he sought 


to have adopted as an amendment to the Cummins bill, to 
Provide that a railroad may not be absolved from obeying 
any rate, rule, regulation or practice of any state with respect 
to.transportation wholly within a state, until it shall have 
judgment of a court of competent jurisdiction 
the rate, rule, etc., to be unreasonable. 


secured the 
holding 





“No-accident week” in the Northwestern region, June 22 
to 28, inclusive, resulted in a decrease in casualties of 78 
per cent. Of 63 roads, 50 completed the week without an 
accident of any kind to an employee. 

During the week of the campaign, five employees were killed 
and 111 injured, as compared with 6 killed and 482 injured during 
the corresponding period last year. These figures represent de- 
creases of 16.67 per cent in killed and 76.97 per cent in injured. 
The number of men employed (274,100) was about the same 4n 
both years. 


The Associated General Contractors of America will contest 
a recent ruling of the Comptroller of the Treasury to the effect 
that the form of cost-plus contracts in use by the Construction 
Division of the War Department does not authorize the reim- 
bursement to centractors of the cost of premium on their bonds, 
according to a special bulletin issued by the organization on 
July 2. The bulletin says that “upon inquiry of representatives 
of the Construction Division, it is ascertained that it is quite 
certain that all contractors having unsettled contracts for work 
under that division and money due them under such contracts 
will now have deducted from any balance due them the sum of 
all payments heretofore made to them covering reimbursement 
of premium on bonds.” The plan of action to be taken by the 
Associated General Contractors of America was decided upon 
after a conference between the association’s officers and their 
attorneys. The latter hold that the contracts entitle the con- 
tractor to reimbursement of these premiums, that the deduction 
is unlawful and that it can be recovered by future proceedings in 
the Treasury Department or before the Court of Claims. The 
plans of the association also provide for a test case before the 
Court of Claims if the comptroller adheres to his recent decision. 


American Railroad Association 


C. W. Crawford, assistant to the chairman of the general com- 
mittee of the Transportation Section of the American Railroad 
Association, with headquarters in Chicago, has been promoted to 
chairman of that committee with the same headquarters. 


Dirigible Airship Crosses the Ocean 


The British super-dirigible R-34, the first lighter-than-air 
machine to cross the Atlantic Ocean, arrived at Mineola, 
Long Island, 20 miles east of New York City, on Sunday 
morning, July 6, at 9:54, completing a voyage of 108 hours, 12 
minutes, from East Fortune, Scotland. The distance covered 
was about 3,600 land miles. The R-34 is 640 ft. long, 79 ft. 
beam, and 79 ft. in vertical measurement. She has five mo- 
tors with an aggregate of 1,000 h.p.; gasoline tank capacity of 
over 7,500 gal., and a cruising radius of 4,900 nautical miles. 
Her lifting capacity is 59 tons. 


American Association of Engineers 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Section of the American 
Association of Engineers held its first annual meeting at the 
Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, on June 28. C. V. Potter, of 
the Chicago Terminal division, spoke on the subject “What 
Can Be Done to Make the Railroad Engineer’s Position 
More Attractive?’; H. M. Sommerville, of the Lines East, 
and C. W. Haasis, of the Western Lines, on “What Can the 
Railroad Section Do Towards Increasing the Professional 
Abilities of Its Members?”; S. O. Klinger, of the Eastern 
Lines, on “Should Construction Work Be Handled by the 
Division?” and C. E. Adams, of the Lines West, Akron, Ohio, 
on “The Schedule of Salaries of the American Association of 
Engineers.” At a dinner held in the evening addresses were 
made by A. M. Schoyer, assistant to the federal manager, 
Pennsylvania Lines, Pittsburgh; W. C. Bolin, supervising 












pilot engineer, Baltimore & Ohio, Chicago and F. H. Newell, 
president of the American Association of Engineers. 


“Some Safety Don’ts” 


By Ira W. Enos, Locomotive Engineer. 

DON’T say that when our time comes we shall get it. That 
is not good 'ogic and leaves a wrong impression with the fellow 
who likes to find an excuse for taking chances. 

DON’T jump into dangerous places, then look to see what the 
conditions are afterwards, and when you see you are wrong, 
depend on your legs to get you out. You might better look first 
and save all the trouble and perhaps an accident. 

DON’T get down on the engine, tender or caboose step, while 
train is moving, to see what is wrong. If you have reason to 
believe there is something wrong, the thing to do is to stop your 
train and find out before it is too late. 

DON’T stand close to moving cars when your duty does not 
require it. Something falling off, sticking out—or worse, a de- 
‘railment—puts you in a very dangerous place, and there is 
always plenty of landscape where you can look on in safety. 

DON’T think because you have practiced a thing all your life 
that you are always going to get away with it. When you climb 
on ton of a tank to take water or coal before the engine has 
stopped, you are saving but little time and are running the risk 
of getting hit by a low spout or chute, or perhaps falling off. 

DON’T stand near or pass close to the end of standing cars. 
Sometimes they make very quick moves, and if you are in the 
proper place for them to get you, you are “got.” You would 
not pass close to the keels of a kicking horse—why give the cars 
a chance that you would not give a horse? 


Shippers’ Record Book 


Clarence F. Pratt, of San Francisco, has got up a hand- 
some bound blank book of 306 pages, about 12 inches square, 
for use by merchants or manufacturers making numerous 
shipments of freight in recording, in convenient and access- 
ible shape, all desirable information about each shipment. 
The book is for sale by the Pratt Building Material Com- 
pany, San Francisco, of which Mr. Pratt is president, and in 
whose business the usefulness of the book has been tested. 
The most prominent feature of the book is its provision for 
keeping track of carload shipments and the pages are so 
numbered that records can be kept as in ordinary car record 
books. The book is divided into nine sections. Section 1 is 
for freight paid on carloads; section 2 is for payments on 
other shipments; 3 is for a record of claims; 4 is for record 
of demurrage, etc., and so on. One section is for the names 
and addresses of railroad officers. 

To arouse interest in his book, Mr. Pratt, in his circular, 
asks the following questions: “Can you tell instantly whether 
you have paid a certain freight bill, either carload, 1. c. 1. 
or steamship? Can you check your demurrage charges? 
How much switching, diversion, demurrage, express or stor- 
age charges do you pay per year? Have you a record of 
your claims against carriers? Can you find a rate that was 
quoted weeks or months ago?” In the front part of his book 
he shows sample pages, from actual records, to convince the 
reader that it is by the use of his scheme that satisfactory 
answers can best be given to these questions. 


Does Safety First Pay? 


The Santa Fe System’s record for “No-Accident Week,” June 
22-28 inclusive, is none killed and 20 injured, as compared with 
four killed and 132 injured during the corresponding period last 
year. 

Starting with the above caption, Isaiah Hale, safety superin- 
tendent of the road, says, in a bulletin: 

“Here is food for reflection. Many men have questioned the 
statement, frequently made, that 85 per cent of injuries to Santa 
Fe men were avoidable, vet here is a concrete example of where, 
for a priod of seven days, by an implied mutual understanding, 
by co-operation, by team work of an admittedly high order, our 
record of a year ago was reduced 84 8/10 per cent. Further, 60 
per cent of the remaining !5 2/10 per cent were avoidable; so, 
as a final analysis, we can say that only 6 per cent of our injuries 
to employees are unavoidable. If this be true, and it is true, 
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then out of the 80 of our employees killed and 10,995 injured 
during 1918, 75 deaths and 10,245 injuries might have been avoid- 
ed, and therefore must forever stand as a blot on our intelli- 
gence, our efficiency and on our interest in and regard for our 
fellow workmen.” 

One of the devices used to stimulate interest in “No-Accident 
Week” was « placard bearing a huge watch face, indicating 12:40 
o’clock and inscribed: 


| This is 
WATCH OUT WEEK 
| If you will keep yourself 
NOUND UP 


It is 20 to 1 
We shall lead all other lines. 





In the Central Western region as a whole the campaign re- 
sulted in a record of four fatalities and 94 injuries (90 per cent 
of which were minor), as compared with nine fatalities and 447 
injuries during the same period last year. The 
Central Western region employ about 327,000 men. 


roads in the 


Signal Division 


H. S. Balliet, secretary, announces the nominating commit- 
tee’s nominees for offices of the American Railroad Associa- 
tion—Signal Division—for 1920. The candidates for chair- 
man, for first vice-chairman and for second vice-chairman 
are, respectively, as follows: C. J. Kelloway, Atlantic Coast 
Line; F. W. Pfleging, Union Pacific, and F. B. Wiegand 
New York Central (West). 

For members of the Committee of Direction, to serve three 
years, the following five members are nominated: \\V. H. 
Elliott (N. Y. C., Eastern Lines), C. H. Morrison (N. Y,, 
N. H. & H.), J. A. Peabody (C. & N. W.), F. P. Patenall 
(B. & O.), R. E. Trout (St. L.-S. F.); to serve two vears, the 
following four: C. A. Dunham (G. N.), G. E. Ellis (U. S. 
R. A.), H. K. Lowry (C. R. I. & P.), E. E. Worthing (S. P.): 
to serve one year, the following four: J. H. Cormick (C. N.), 
W. J. Eck (Southern), A. H. Rice (D. & H.), E. G. Stradling 
(C. I. & L.). For members of the Nominating Committee, 
the following ten names are presented, five men to be elected: 
C. A. Dunham, W. H. Elliott, R. E. Trout, fohn Leisenring, 
B. H. Mann, D. M. Case, W. E. Boland, T. , W. M. 
Vandersluis and C. A. Christofferson. 


S. Stevens 


International Railway General Foremen’s Association 


The annual convention of the International Railway Gen- 
eral Foremen’s Association will be held from September 2 
to 5, inclusive, 1919, at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 


Master Car and Locomotive Painters’ Convention 


The forty-eighth annual convention of the Master Car 


and Locomotive Painters’ Association will be held at the 
Hotel LaSalle, Chicago, commencing September 9. The 


association has held no meetings during the past two years, 
and the program for this year’s convention is practically the 
same as that selected for 1917. The following papers will 
be presented: The Advantage of Using Pure Paints and 
More Time in the Painting of Steel Equipment, by Warner 
Bailey (B. & M.); What Quality and Size of Sand. Pebble 
Are the Best for Blasting Paint ur Corrosion From Steel or 
Iron, Preparatory to Painting, by J. W. Gibbons (A. T. & 
S. F.), S. E. Breese (N. Y. C.) and Geo. M. Oates (Pressed 
Steel Car Company); The Record of Our Association, by 
Charles E. Copp (B. & M.); What Standardization of Paint- 
ing Railway Equipment Is Necessary, Based Upon the Ex- 
perience of This Association? by W. A. Buchanan (D. L. & 
W.), H. M. Butts (N. Y. C.) and W. O. Quest (P. & L. E.); 
Is the Demand for Linseed Oil as a Paint-Making Oil in 
Excess of the Supply; If So, What Other Oils Are Most 
Acceptable Substitutes for the Railway Paint Shop’ by 
A. H. F. Phillips (N. Y. O. & W), P. J. Hoffman, (Hocking 
Valley) and F. B. Davenport (Penn. Lines). 
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Grain Traffic Week Ending June 30 


The Director General reports that for the week ending 
June 30 the grain movement in the Southwestern, Central 
Western and Northwestern regions showed increases over 
the same period a year ago; but the movement of coal in 
the Southwestern, Central Western, Southern and Poco- 
hontas regions still was decidedly below a year ago. In 
most of the regions passenger traffic showed a heavy in- 
crease over the preceding week and over the same week a 
year ago. 


Export Bills of Lading 


The issuance of through export bills of lading via North Atlan- 
tic ports is to be resumed at once. They will be issued only when 
founded on written ocean contracts, and then only when shipper 
gives written guarantee that any storage charges accruing at the 
seaboard will be paid. For commercial export freight a “G. O. C. 
permit,” issued by the traffic control manager at port of export 
(on application from the agent of the steamship line booking 
the cargo, or from representatives of foreign governments or 
from the United States Food Administration), must be presented 
by the shipper. 


Arrangements for Movement of Farm Laborers 


About three months ago, it was suggested to the Railroad Ad- 
ministration that a special rate of one cent a mile be made for 
the movement of farm laborers into the Kansas wheat fields dur- 
ing the harvest season. This was denied because it was deemed 
impracticable to make such reduced rates for one class of labor 
without making similar rates for other classes of labor and there- 
fore the effect would have, been a serious diminution of the rev- 
enues of the railroads. Such special reduced rates had not been 
given in the past, even by single railroad companies, for more 
than ten years. The Railroad Administration is ready to co- 
operate in every practical way to facilitate the prompt movement 
of unemployed men from Chicago or St. Louis or other industrial 
centers to the Kansas wheat fields provided the normal tariff fare 
is paid or a reasonable guarantee provided. The Railroad Ad- 
ministration agencies will assist in gathering the men and for- 
warding them to the wheat fields. A representative of the Rail- 
road Adininistration stationed at Topeka, Kan., has been in- 
structed to get in touch with Governor Allen, of Kansas, to 
arrange details. 


Fourth-of-July Holiday Traffic 


The Fourth-of-July passenger traffic between Philadelphia 
and Atlantic City was the heaviest on record. Passengers 
gathered in the station of the Pennsylvania at Camden, from 
the Philadelphia ferryboats, faster than trains could be made 
up to take them away. Because of some slight accident in 
the yard some of the trains were not ready promptly, and, 
according to Philadelphia papers, three trains of ten cars 
each, filled with passengers, stood in the station for more 
than an hour waiting for locomotives. Both of the roads 
to the shore kept all available passenger cars busy through- 
out the rush; yet the hotel keepers and other entertainers at 
Atlantic City are reported as claiming that that resort lost 
$400,000 to $500,000 because of the decision of the railroads 
to run no excursion trains—meaning no trains at reduced 
rates. All passengers paid the regular fare of $3.24 for the 
round trip. In former years, one-day excursion tickets have 
been sold at $1.35. The Long Island Railroad carried the 
largest seashore traffic in its history; the estimated number 
of passengers between New York (Pennsylvania station) 
and Rockaway and Long Beach was 350,000 each way, on 
the Fourth. It was estimated that 275,000 passengers were 
handled at the Brooklyn stations of the Long Island road. 
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' Interstate Commerce Commission 


A hearing was begun on June 27 before a board of referees 
appointed by the Interstate Commerce Commission to de- 
termine the just compensation of the Arkansas & Louisiana 
Midland, one of the short line railroads that was relinquished 
by the Railroad Administration in June, 1918. The road 
claims it was under federal control for six months. The 
Railroad Administration, which claims it never exercised 
any direct control over the road, entered a motion denying 
the jurisdiction »f the board. 


The Commission has created a new division, No. 4, con- 
sisting of Commissioners McChord, Myers, Daniels, Aitchi- 
son and Eastman, which is given authority to hear, determine, 
order, certify, report or otherwise act in considering and de- 
ciding proceedings relating to the valuation of railroads, 
except those cases comprised in dockets 1 to 6, in which ten- 
tative valuations have already been served and which are re- 
served for further consideration and disposition by the com- 
mission. Division No. 1 will continue to exercise authority 
over the conduct of the bureau of valuation, including the 
preparation and submission for consideration by the com- 
mission of tentative reports. 


Investigation of Lake Coal Rates 


The Commission, at the request of the director general 
of railroads, has ordered an investigation into the relation- 
ship between the rates on coal to Minnesota, North Dakota, 
and the northern portion of Wisconsin from mines in Ohio 
and West Virginia, via the lakes, and the rates to the same 
destinations from Illinois and Indiana, all rail, with a view 
to advising the director general whether the relationship 
heretofore existing should be restored and if so in what 
manner the restoration should be accomplished. The rates 
by lake were increased by the Railroad Administration by 
52 cents a ton and the all rail rates were increased by 55 
cents and after receiving numerous complaints, particularly 
from dock operators, that the changed relationship will 
seriously restrict the shipment of coal by the lakes the 
director general has requested the assistance of the com- 
mission. 


State Commissions 
A Troublesome Station Agent 


The station agent at Pembroke, N. Y., on the New York Cen- 
tral. receives, under the orders from Washington, such a large 
salary that the officers of the road decided that economy de- 
manded the abolishment of his position; and the difficulties en- 
countered in carrying out this purpose are shown in the decision 
of the New York State Public Service Commission, which re- 
ported as follows: 

Petition of the United States Railroad Administration, New 
York Central Railroad, as to changes at Akron Falls and Pem- 
broke stations. [Case No. 6827.] 

When a public utility corporation is not a success financially, 
care and attention must be given to its management for the pur- 
pose of correcting any deficiency in income, and an interference 
with the convenience and necessities of the public should be one 
of the last and not one of the first means employed to correct the 
situation. Decided June 3, 1919 

This is an application to dispense with the services of an agent 
at Pembroke, on a branch line running from Canandaigua to 
North Tonawanda. Pembroke is a village of about 250 in- 
habitants, surrounded by a rich and prosperous farming com- 
munity. The station has been established for a great many years. 


The Railroad Administration proposes not to abolish the station, 
but to dispense with the services of the station agent. It is 
claimed that the public can be well served if the station is put in 
charge of a caretaker. 
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The business transacted at Pembroke station from 1913 to 1917, 
inclusive, appears by the following table furnished from the 
records of the company: 


Number 
shipments Car lots 
l. c. 1. sent and sent and Freight Ticket 
Year received received earnings revenue 
Stas de wdknnwetnece 1,409 114 $4,300 $909 
ee 1,377 151 6,071 892 
_ See ore 1,256 110 3,968 803 
SE eee 1,300 87 3,296 773 
| 6 SE ae 1,202 100 2,430 730 


In 1918 the freight business amounted to $14,007, passenger 
tickets to $571, milk business, $2,429. The express business 
amounted to about $520.80 per year. Of the freight business, 
$8,736.24 was received for road material used in the repair of 
state roads in that vicinity, leaving $5,271.50 received from ordi- 
nary freight. The present agent also acts as express agent and 
telegraph operator. If the company dispenses with his services, 
the telegraph office must be closed. It was suggested that the 
caretaker to be employed in place of the agent migh‘ act a: 
express agent, but there is no assurance that such will be the fact. 
The present agent is paid the amount fixed by the United States 
Government officials: 48 cents an hour for eight hours, and 72 
cents an hour for overtime; and the station is open for practically 
twelve hours and thirty minutes daily, making a daily wage for 
the station agent of $7.08. Besides, he draws a small amount as 
agent for the express company, and for the month of April, 1919, 
received $164.50. The first proposition of the petitioner proposed 
to employ a caretaker in place of the agent during the winter 
months, whose duties would principally consist of caring for the 
lighting and heating of the station whenever necessary. Later, 
as the case developed, the proposition was changed, and it was 
proposed that the caretaker should do everything but bill the 
freight and sell the tickets. If the caretaker is to perform sub- 
stantially the duties of the agent, and the salary now paid to the 
latter is reasonable in amount, it is quite difficult to understand 
how much money will be saved simply by changing the title of 
this representative of the road. 

Under the proposed new system, all passengers from Pembroke 
must pay their fare on the train; all baggage to be checked must 
be placed where it can be readily reached by the train crew; and 
the passenger must, after boarding the train, reach the train 
baggagemaster in order to procure a check. All incoming freight 
must be prepaid; outgoing freight will not be billed until it 
reaches a point where there is an agent, who will be expected to 
make out the proper receipt and return it by mail to the shipper. 
A substantial interval must elapse between the time the shipper 
surrenders the possession of the property and the time when an 
agent returns the receipt by mail, and it might be very difficult 
to establish any claim for damages. Naturally, the patron of the 
road depends upon the local agent to adjust clgims and other 
troubles; a letter to the company would not bring very speedy 
results. It appears that the freight service is so bad at the pres- 
ent time that shippers have been compelled to patronize the ex- 
press company with its higher rates. One florist testified that 
his shipments and receipts of freight are mostly by express on 
account of the condition of the freight service. His shipments 
weigh at times from one thousand to fourteen hundred pounds; 
one in value was worth $28. Without pursuing the details fur- 
there, it is quite evident that to dispense with an agent at Pem- 
broke would seriously inconvenience the public in its use of that 
station. 

The rates charged by the railroads for both passenger and 
freight service have been enormously increased within a very 
short period of time. If with such added burdens upon their 
patrons the roads are not now a success financially, the first 
thought should not be to add still further to the load of the 
public by decreasing the quality of the service. During the 
period of the war every patriotic citizen was not only willing 
but anxious to undérgo inconveniences and privations if they 
were deemed necessary or helpful by the public authorities in 
reaching a successful issue of the conflict. Now that business 
matters are resuming their normal condition, more care and at- 
tention must be given to the management of public utilities for 
the purpose of correcting deficiencies in income, and an inter- 
ference with the rights and conveniences of the public should be 
one of the last and not one of the first means employed to correct 
the situation. 
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Locomotives Shipped Week Ended June 28 


The following new locomotives were shipped to railroads under 
federal control during the week ending June 28: 


Works Road Number Type 
IE kbc vce a: Bae Ee cbsnkadkws eee bes 1 USRA Santa Fe 
1 
( 7S ae EO Aree rere 2 Pacific 
= 3 loots 5 USRA Pacific 
2 se ohh ly . eS ee ee 1 Mallet 
, | Se SE a ee ISRA ) ai 
Baldwin ........ 8 BN, sheaneriencsanterdeone 5 USRA swe 
fe ON ase walt emi nap eneene 1 Mallet 
LR ceeipeiatenmcys 1 Mallet 
LS. RNS crept a eee 6 Santa Fe 
22 
OE edn: hye dee ee 23 


Cars Built in Railroad Shops in May 


The Railroad Administration has issued the following statement 
of new cars constructed in railroad shops during the month of 
May. The statement shows that 575 freight cars were built 
in railway shops during May, but no passenger cars. Of 
the freight cars, 491 were box cars. 


Steel 
under- 
frame 


Steel 
center 
Class of cars Steel sills Wood Total 
Passenger— 
Sleeping 
Parlor 
Dining 
Parlor observation 
Dining observation ......... 
Passenger baggage 
F'assenger coach 
Passenger and mail......... 
Nc ieaiainr neal biotite comer esica 
Baggage and mail........... 
Baggage 
NE. Ainssduipinasbeanecans 
Express and refrig.........: 
EROPSC CXPTESS 2. ccccrccecs 
BE Hotvats eth wb manned 


Total passenger equipment. 


Freight— 
Stock 
Hoppe r 
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* AWewn 


> rack 
Work car 
Misc. freight 
Caboose 

OS Plast os 
Refrigerator 
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Freight Cars 
Purity Ice Cream & Dairy Company, Jacksonville, Fla., is in- 
quiring for refrigerator baggage cars. 


Oscar B. Cintas, Havana, Cusa, has ordered 10 cane cars 
from the American Car & Foundry, Chicago. 

Tue CarrinEAN PetroLteum Company, Philadelphia, Pa., is in- 
quiring for two gasoline inspection cars. 


Tue CentrRaL Rartway, ARGENTINE, has ordered 20 tank cars 
from the American Car & Foundry, Chicago. 


Ketty’s Quick CoLtiery Company, Warp, W. Va., has ordered 
one eight-wheel wooden underframe caboose passenger car, Irom 
the American Car & Foundry, Chicago. 
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Passenger Cars 


Tue CANADIAN NaTIONAL RaiLways have ordered 18 new steel 
sleeping cars and 9 steel dining cars from Canadian firms and 
deliveries are expected to be made during the autumn. The 
sleeping cars are of one drawing room, 12 section plan and are in- 
tended for first class passenger traffic. 


Miscellaneous 


CaTALOGUES WANTED.—F. P. Hoeck, superintendent of materials 
and stores of the International Railways of Central America, 
writes that the material department and commissary stores of 
his railroad requires new catalogues to replace those de- 
stroyed during the recent earthquake. Those desiring to 
furnish such catalogues are requested to send them to the 
purchasing department of the International Railways of 
Central America, 17 Battery place, New York, for enclosure. 


Signaling 


Tue Lone IsLtanp has placed an order with the Union Switch 
& Signal Company, Swissvale, Pa., for a Saxby & Farmer inter- 
locking machine to be used at Hempstead—38 working and two 
spare spaces. 


War-time in England.—The London & Southwestern re- 
ports that in the second week of June, for the first time 
since August, 1914, no ambulance trains were run over the 
road. 


The railway mail clerks at the annual meeting of their 
association, discussed a proposal to ask for a standard day 
of 130 miles, or six hours. The clerks hope to get a proper 
advance in pay for all who have not had their salaries raised 
within the last five years and to have all increases dated 
back to the time when former regulations were suspended 
by the Postmaster General. 


Englishmen, in pre-war days, wasted a great deal of eter- 
nity in walking up and down railway platforms looking for 
empty carriages, and when they found one, triple brass must 
be the armor of the traveller who evinced a desire to disturb 
their privacy. Whether it is the sociability of common 
danger or only the shortage of rolling stock, certain it is 
that the Englishman since the war has perforce acquired 
the habit of travelling more like a sardine than a lonely auto- 
crat, and, making the best of a bad job, he has fallen into the 
habit of conversing with his neighbors. In fact, the English- 
man, since the war, has found his tongue, just as many 
Frenchmen, since the war, have lost theirs—From “The 
Changing Englishman,” by St. John Irvine. 











An American Built Car on the Trans-Siberian Converted Into 
an Armored Car 
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The Edison Storage Battery Company announces the re- 
moval of its district office in Pittsburgh, Pa., to Room 431 
Union Arcade building. 


The Walter A. Zelnicker Supply Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
has added 2,000 sq. ft. to its present office space at 325 Locust 
street, St. Louis, an increase of 3314 per cent. 


David F. Jennings, who for the past 14 vears has been the 
Chicago representative of Guilford S. Wood, Chicago, died 
suddenly in New York city, on June 26, at the age of 64 
years. 


Arthur Osmore Norton, president of A. O. Norton, Inc., 
3oston, Mass., died while writing a letter, on June 8, in his 
home at Coaticook, Que. He was born on February 17, 1845, 
on a farm in Barnston 
township, about ten 
miles from Coaticook. 
The family moved to a 
farm in Coaticook when 
he was a small boy, and 
he began his business 
career as a clerk in the 
country store. When 
he was about 30 years 
old, he started a jewel- 
ry business in Coati- 
cook, later doing a 
wholesale business, and 
subsequently was in the 
wholesale jewelry busi- 
ness in Boston under 
the firm name of Nor- 
ton Brothers & Butters. 
In 1888, he started the 





manufacture of the 
A. O. Norton Norton. ball-bearing 
lifting jacks produced 


in two factories, one in Boston and the other in Coaticook. 
Mr. Norton was the first to make non-fluid self-lowering 
jacks; he was also the pioneer in the making of ball-bearing 
screw jacks. 


T. J. Hudson, Jr., district manager of the Chicago Pneu- 
matic Tool Company at Chicago, has been appointed man- 
ager of thé pneumatic tool sales division, effective July 1, 


1919. 


L. C. Murray, for many years connected with the Carnegie 
Steel Company, has joined the selling forces in the “Knox” 
department of the Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh. 


Samuel O. Dunn, editor-in-chief of the Railway Age and 
other publications of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing 
Company, has been made also a vice-president of this com- 
pany. His headquarters will remain at Chicago. 


The B. W. Parsons Company, St. Paul, Minn., has been 
designated as northwestern sales representative of the 
Pollak Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, handling the latter’s 
products at St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth and in the Iron 
Range district. 


William B. Scaife & Sons Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
opened a Chicago sales and engineering office. The new 
office will be in charge of Charles F. O’Hagan, chief engineer 
of the company at Pittsburgh, who has been appointed resi- 
dent engineer and manager. 


Corporal William A. Nugent, who served during the war 
in Company I, 2lst Engineers, has returned from France, 
and resumed his duties with the Independent Pneumatic Tool 














Company, Chicago, as traveling representative. He has been 


assigned to his former territory in Indiana. 


William Holmes Black, secretary of the Standard Scale & 
Supply Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., died at his home in that 
city on June 30, at the age of 57. He was associated with 
the Standard Scale & Supply Company for over 20 years and 
took a prominent part in the building up of the selling 
organization of that company. 


The Pollak Steel Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is making 
tentative plans for an increase in the capacity of the com- 
pany’s works at Cincinnati and at Chicago. The company 
is about to begin work on some new buildings, including 
a rolling mill at the Cincinnati plant and a large drop forge 
plant at the Chicago works. 


Charles G. Du Bois, vice-president of the Western Electric 
Company, was elected president, with headquarters at New 
York, on July 1, to succeed H. B. Thayer, who has resigned 
after 38 years of service 
to assume the presi- 
dency of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. Mr. Thayer 
was elected chairman ot 


the board. Mr. Du 
Bois was born in 1870, 
and after his gradua- 
tion from Dartmouth 
College in 1891, he 


joined the Western 


Electric Company in 
New York as a clerk 
in the accounting de- 
partment. In 1896, he 


was appointed chiet 
clerk at the New York 
office, and in 1898 he 
was elected secretary, 
with office at Chicago. 
Shortly after assuming 
the duties of secretary, 
Mr. Du Bois was also made supervisor of branch houses. In 
1907, he was transferred from Western Electric Com- 
pany to the American Telephone & Telegraph Company as 
its controller. In 1917, shortly after the entry of the United 
States into the war, he went to Washington to serve as con- 
troller for the American Red Cross, and after systematizing 
the Red Cross accounting work and organizing a department 
to carry it on, he resumed his duties with the company. On 
October 1, 1918, Mr. Du Bois rejoined the Western Electric 
Company as vice-president, which office he held until his 
election on July 1, as president of the same company. 





Cc. G. Du Bois 
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The business of the Gauld Company, Portland, Ore., has 
been taken over by the Gauld Supply Company, incorporated 
under the laws of Maine. The directors of the new com- 
pany are as follows: Wm. P. F. Ayer, president; Thomas 
Nickerson, vice-president; G. A. Ricker, treasurer; Theodore 
W. Little and Carl T. Keller, all of whom are connected with 
the Walworth Manufacturing Company, Boston, Mass. 


The Blaw-Knox Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., has opened 
branch offices in the Little building, Boston, Mass., and the 
Owen building, Detroit, Mich. A. W. Ransome, formerly 
in the New York office of this company, has been appointed 
New England manager, with headquarters at Boston, while 
H. J. Desson has been transferred from Pittsburgh to De- 
troit. where he will become manager of the Michigan district. 


The Massey Concrete Products Corporation, Chicago, 
announces the following appointments: Paul Kircher, resi- 
dent manager of the Eastern district including Eastern 
Canada, with headquarters at 50 Church street, New York; 
G. H. Redding, resident manager, in charge of sales in the 
Central district, with headquarters in Chicago; H. E. Burns, 
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resident manager in charge of sales in the Southwestern 
district, with headquarters in the Sumpter building, Dallas, 
Texas, 

Bertram Smith, assistant general sales manager of the 
Edison Storage Battery Company, Orange, N. J., has re- 
signed to become president and general manager of the 
Automatic Electrical Devices Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, ef- 
fective Juiy 15. Mr. Smith has had more than 20 -rears’ ex- 
perience ii: the storage battery industry. He formerly served 
as secretary and treasurer of the old National Battery Com- 
pany, which sold the Sparry plate. and alter the absorption 
of this company by the United States Light & Heating Com- 
pany, he v.as for a number of years manager of the western 
territory, with headquarters at Chicago. Ir 1913, he resigned 
to become assistant manager of the Edison Storage Battery 
Supply Company, with headquarters at San [*rancisco, and 
in 1915 was appointed manager of the Detroi« sales district 
for the Edison Storage Pattery Company. I[n September, 
1918, Mr. Smith was made assistant general sales manager of 
that compeny, with headquarters at Orarve. 


Trade Publications 


Asu Disposat.—The American Steam Conveyor Corporation, 
Chicago, has issued another booklet on the question of ash 
handling facilities, entitled Reducing Ash Disposal Costs. 
Of special interest is a diagram and description of a steam 
ash conveyor installed by this company that saved over three 
dollars a day in ash handling costs. The experiences of a 
number of other users in securing ash disposal economies 
are described, and the text is illustrated with a number of 
diagrams and photographs of actual installations. 


Cuain Drives.—The Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y., ina 
12-page pamphlet has reprinted from the 1919 Year Book of 
the National Association of Cotton Manufacturers an article 
by J. S. White, entitled Chain Drives, which explains the 
advantages which may be secured in the textile industry 
from the use of chain drives in general power transmission 
work. This is a short synopsis of the general subject of 
chain driving and does not exploit any particular make or 
type of power chain, and includes engineering data useful 
in designing silent chain drives. 


LEATHER Bettinc.—A 20-page pamphlet issued by the Leather 
Belting Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa., contains information 
obtained during the course of an investigation on power 
transmission by belting conducted by the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research of the University of Pittsburgh for 
the Leather Belting Exchange. The booklet is entitled A 
Study of Various Types of Belting and was written by 
Professor Ernest D. Wilson of the Mellon Institute. It 
describes the equipment used in the tests and the results 
obtained and is illustrated with several photographs. 


AMERICAN INSURANCE FOR AMERICAN SHIPS.—V'he desirability 
of insuring the American merchant marine in what would 
amountto an American Lloyds was indicated by Edward N. 
Hurley, of the United States Shipping Board, testifying 
Wednesday before the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. According to Mr. Hurley a profit of 
$27,000,000 was made during the war by the Advisory In- 
surance Committee of the Shipping Board, which protected 
all government ships, both owned and commanded, at a rate 
about 3 per cent under the market rate. It did business at 
from 25 to 30 per cent less than other such agencies, he said. 
Owing to the fact that insuring agencies learn the particulars 
of every ship’s cargo and the condition of the ship itself, 
Mr. Hurley said, the nation represented by the insuring 
agency had a tremendous opportunity to profit by the in- 
formation gained. This advantage, he said, was of great 
benefit to Germany, which did a heavy marine insurance 
business prior to the war, and also to England. “If we hope 
to develop our merchant marine,” said Mr. Hurley, “we must 
maintain an American bureau, and American insurance and 
American registry.” 
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Railway Financial News 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—With the approval of the di- 
rector general of railroads, this company has declared the 
regular semi-annual dividends of 3% per cent on the 7 
per cent preferred, and 3 per cent on the 6 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, both payable July 31 to stock of record 
July 19. 


GARDEN Bay.—This 16-mile road with headquarters at Escanaba, 
Michigan, was sold at a receiver’s sale on June 26. Hyman 
Michaels and Company, Chicago, purchased the road’s equip- 
ment for $40,300 and the balance of the property was sold in 
small lots to various bidders. 


Grorcia Coast & PiepMont.—This road has been sold to Gordon 
& Freedman of New York, dealers in radiators and boilers, for 
the upset price of $300,000. There is some doubt as to whether 
or not the sale will be confirmed, for it is pointed out that 
the rail alone on the road, which has a length of a hundred 
miles, is worth more than the price bid on the property. The 
waterfront terminal property in Brunswick, Ga., is worth about 
a hundred thousand dollars and the ferry across the Altamaha 
river is valued at at least $200,000. The purchasers announced 
that in the event the sale is confirmed, they will sell the road 
to suit any purchaser as a going railroad in part or in any 
shape purchasers may desire. 


PirrspsurcH & SHAWMUT.—The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has appointed Commissioner E. E. Clark, A. G. Hagerty, 
attorney-examiner, and J. C. Fort, assistant chief of the bureau 
of inquiry. as a board of referees to pass on the amount of the 
just compensation to be paid, under the federal control act, to 
the Pittsburgh & Shawmut. This system was in process of 
construction and was operated as a common carrier only 303 
days of the test period and therefore has no standard return. 
The company claims $613,261 as certified by the commission 
and also has special claims amounting to about $150,000 more, 
while it declares the Railroad Administration has ignored the 
Interstate Commerce Commission certification and offers it 


only $461,241. 


Texas State.—Tom Cronin of Palestine, president of the Bartlett 
Western, has offered to purchase the Texas State Railroad. 
The State road has cost nearly $1,000,000 and there is an an- 
nual deficit. 


Railway Construction 


LouIsiaNA RaAtLroap & NaviGATion CompANy.—The rebuilding 
of this company’s car and repair shops at Shreveport, La., which 
were recently destroyed by fire with a loss estimated at $100,000, 
will begin in the near future. The construction of the buildings 
will be done by the company’s bridge and building forces. 


Texas RartroAp.—Frank Kell, president of the Clinton & Okla- 
homa Western, J. A. Kemp, of Wichita Falls, Tex., and asso- 
ciates, are constructing a railroad from Newcastle, Tex., through 
Breckenridge, Stevens County, to Ranger, Eastland County, which 
will connect with the Texas Central and the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco in Erath County, Tex. The new road will be approximately 
130 miles long. 


Agricultural representatives of the railroads, who have been 
carrying on farming campaigns, co-operating with state and fed- 
eral authorities, chambers of commerce and farmers’ associations, 
report that more local shipping associations have been formed by 
farmers this year than ever before. The plan of the California 
fruit growers is followed to a considerable extent. Farmers are 
Paying particular attention to grading and standardizing products 
wherever it is possible to do so. 
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Railroad Administration 


Federal and General Managers 


Col. James A. McCrea, formerly general manager of the 
Long Island Railroad, who recently returned from Trance, 
has been elected a vice-president of the Bankers’ Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 


G. F. Hawks, whose resignation as federal manager of the 
El Paso & Southwestern and the El Paso Union Passenger 
Depot, with headquarters at El Paso, Tex., was announced in 
the Railway Age (July 4, page 44), has retired permanently 
from railroad service and will devote his time in the future 
to personal business affairs. Mr. Hawks will make his home 
in the vicinity of Los Angeles, Cal. 


Operating 


G. B. Obey, general superintendent of the Monongahela 
Railroad, with office at Brownsville, Pa. has resigned and 
the office of general superintendent has been abolished; D. K. 
Orr, assistant chief engineer, has been appointed superin- 
tendent, with office at Brownsville, and his former position 
has been abolished. 


I, B. Richards, general superintendent of the Western dis- 
trict of the Northern Pacific, with headquarters at Tacoma, 
Wash., resumed his duties July 1, after a temporary leave of 
absence. J. E. Craver, who had been acting general superin- 
tendent of the Western district during Mr. Richard’s leave, has 
resumed his duties as superintendent of the Seattle division, with 
headquarters at Seattle. 


Col. C. L. Whiting has returned from overseas military 
service and has been reappointed superintendent of the 
Northern Montana division of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul, with headquarters at Lewistown, Mont.; A. C. 
Bowen, superintendent at Lewistown, has been transferred 
to the Musselshell division, with headquarters at Miles City, 
vice J. P. Phelan, who has been appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the Rocky Mountain division with headquarters 
at Three Forks, vice A. O. Veitch, who has been appointed 
trainmaster of the Trans-Missouri division, with headquar- 
ters at Mobridge, S. D.; E. L. Cleveland, trainmaster at Mo- 
bridge, has been transferred to the Columbia division with 
headquarters at Malden, Wash., vice W. S. Johnson, who has 
been assigned to other duties. 


Traffic 


William G. Brown, manager of the Consolidated Ticket 
Offices at Cincinnati, will resume his duties as assistant gen- 
eral passenger agent of the Baltimore & Ohio—Western 


L. M. Hogsett, assistant general freight agent of the In- 
ternational & Great Northern, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
(Trinity Branch), the Beaumont & Great Northern, the Gal- 
veston, Houston & Henderson and the Houston & Brazos 
Valley with headquarters at Houston, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent in charge of inter- 
state commerce matters of the Texas & Pacific, the Inter- 
national & Great Northern, the Galveston, Houston & Hen- 
derson, the Houston & Brazos Valley, the Trans-Mississippi 
Terminal, the Weatherford, Mineral Wells & Northwestern, 
the Gulf Texas & Western, the Denison & Pacific Suburban, 
and the Fort Worth Belt, with headquarters at Dallas, Tex. 
Lines. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


T. J. Bivens, assistant engineer in the maintenance of way 
department of the Union Pacific, with headquarters at Omaha, 








Neb., has been promoted to assistant division engineer, with 
the same headquarters. 


H. H. Maxfield, acting works manager of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, Eastern Lines, with office at Altoona, Pa., 
has been appointed works manager, in charge of the Altoona 
shops, with office at Altoona. 


Thomas Holt, signal inspector on the Pennsylvania, Lines 
West, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed signal engineer for the Chicago Union Station Com- 
pany with headquarters at Chicago. 


Frank Lafond has been appointed road foreman of en- 
gines of the Los Angeles division of the Southern Pacific, 
(lines south of Ashland), with headquarters at Los Angeles, 
Cal., vice R. N. Richardson, assigned to other duties. 


B. Blum, district engineer on the Northern Pacific, with 
office at St. Paul, Minn., has been promoted to engineer of 
maintenance of way, lines east of Paradise, with headquar- 
ters at St. Paul, vice L. Yager, who has taken a position in 
the office of assistant director, Division of Operation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and J. T. Derrig has been appointed district 
engineer, lines east of Mandan, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
vice Mr. Blum. 


H. P. Anderson, mechanical superintendent of the Mis- 
souri, Kansas & Texas and the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
of Texas, with office at Denison, Texas, has been transferred 
to the staff of the federal manager, at St. Louis, Mo., in charge 
of executive and administrative matters of the mechanical 
department on the roads under the jurisdiction of C. N. 
Whitehead, federal manager at St. Louis and C. I. Evans, 
chief fuel supervisor, has been appointed chief assistant 
mechanical superintendent with office at Denison, in charge 
of maintenance of equipment. 


Corporate 


Executive, Financial, Legal and Accounting 
Serapio Aguirre has been appointed general treasurer of 
the National Railways of Mexico (Government Administra- 
tion), with office at Mexico, D. F., in place of A. G. Roel, 
who has been promoted. 


J. M. Rosevear, general auditor of the Grand Trunk and 
the Grand Trunk Pacific, has been appointed auditor of the 
Toronto Terminals Railway Company, with headquarters at 
Montreal, Que., vice W. H. Ardley, retired. 


Operating 

Col. Paulino Fontes, general manager at Mexico City of the 
southeastern lines of Mexico, including the Mexican Railway 
and all other government controlled lines south of Mexico 
City, has had his authority extended to include the manage- 
ment of the National Railways of Mexico, which includes all 
the lines operated by the Mexican government. He succeeds 
F. Pescador, director general of the National Railways of 
Mexico, who has resigned. A portrait of Mr. Fontes and a 


sketch of his career were published in the Railway Age of 
May 23, 1919, on page 1277. 


Traffic 


A. G. Roel, general treasurer of the National Railways 
of Mexico (Government Administration), has been appointed 
traffic manager, with headquarters at Mexico, D. F. 


William Baird has been appointed general agent in the 
passenger department of the Canadian Pacific Ocean Serv- 
ices, Ltd., with headquarters at the Pier Head, Liverpool, 
England. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock 


J. McWood has been appointed master car builder of the 
Grand Trunk, Eastern Lines, with headquarters at Montreal, 
Que., succeeding J. Hendry, assigned to other duties. 
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Carl B. Andrews, for the past ten years chief engineer of 
the Oahu Railway & Land Company of Honolulu, Hawaii, 
has resigned this position to take up the work of planning 
and constructing a railway system for the Pampanga Sugar 
Development Company of Manila, Philippine islands. He 
left Honolulu on July 6 for Manila to take up this work, 
which is expected to require about a year and a half for com- 
pletion. 


Obituary 


Arthur Wray Street, formerly general eastern freight agent 
of the Great Northern, with office at New York, died in that 
city on July 9, at the age of 71. 


Walter E. Beecham, formerly car accountant of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, died on July 3, at Elmhurst, Ill, 
after several months’ illness. “Mr. Beecham was 73 
old. 


years 


Joshua A. Leach, founder of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen & Enginemen, died on June 27, at Denver, 
Colo., where he was attending the organization’s triennial 
convention Mr. Leach organized the Brotherhood of Lo- 
comotive Firemen & Enginemen at Port Jervis, N. Y., in 
1873. He was 76 years old. 


Frank T. Crandon, formerly. tax commissioner of the 
Chicago & North Western, died on July 4, at his home in 
Evanston, Ill., at the age of 84 years. Mr. Crandon was 
one of the pioneer tax commissioners in the United States, 
having held that position with the Chicago & North Western 
for 42 years. He was retired at the age of 70. 


Augustus C. Doan, secretary and assistant treasurer of 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis Raiiroad Company, with head- 
quarters at New York, died on July 5, at the age of 50. He 
was born on January 10, 1869, at Edgewood, Pa., and was 
educated in the public schools. In 1889, he began railway 
work with the Pennsylvania Railroad as a clerk in the 
assistant engineer’s office. From June, 1892, to May, 1901, 
he served as a clerk in the office of the assistant treasurer 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad and was then to March, 
1902, a clerk in the traffic department of the Southern Pacific 
Company, at New York. In 1903, he was appointed assistant 
secretary of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, and later was pro- 
moted to secretary and assistant treasurer. At the time of 
his death, Mr. Doan was also secretary and treasurer of the 
Shippers’ & Manufacturers’ Export Corporation, New York. 


The Ohio Bankers’ Association, at its 29th annual con- 
vention, held recently at Toledv, adopted resolutions ex- 
pressing disapproval of government control of railroads and 
urging their early return to their former owners. 


George F. Conroy, a conductor on the Erie Railroad, has 
received notice of a legacy of $15,000 in the will of J. J. 
Adams, a shoe merchant who died recently at Allendale, 
N. J., “as a mark of appreciation of his kindly treatment of 
me and other passengers.” 


Mystery Solved.—Walker D. Hines, United States Railroad 
Administrator, has reported deficits of half a billion dollars in 
the operations of the railroads since the first of the year, and 
has informed Congress that it will take a billion two hundred 
thousand dollars in excess of receipts to keep the roads going 
until the end of 1919. This satisfactorily solves the mystery sur- 
rounding the resignation of Mr. McAdoo as Secretary of the 
Treasury and Railroad Administrator—Samuet G. BiyTHE, in 
The Saturday Evening Post 


Forgetful Fans.—The President (President Wilson) de- 
scended to the train level from the main level of the station in an 
elevator and went immediately to the parlor car that had been 
assigned to him and Mrs. Wilson for the trip. He had been in 
his car but a few minutes when he emerged again, hat in hand 
mopping his head with his handkerchief. “It’s a little too hot 
there for me,” he said. Then, after some scurrying around, 


severa! electric fans were set in motion and he returned to the 
car. 


—New York Tribune,.July 9. 











The suggestion made by builders testifying before the 
legislative committee on housing, that millions of Japanese 
and Chinese should be brought into 
The Builders the country to relieve the shortage in 
Suggest =~ “ear of — noon is food 
. or thought. e consensus of opinion 
Chet Later seemed to be while skilled workmen 
could be secured in sufficient numbers, that the insoluble 
problem is the securing of unskilled labor. Without discuss- 
ing pro and con the desirability of importing Oriental labor 
this testimony adds weight to the opinion of many railroad 
engineers that the day of unskilled labor in railway construc- 
tion and maintenance of way is past and that the successful 
carrying out of work of this character hinges on radical de- 
partures from the present practice in the method of its prose- 
cution. In fact, it seems to be the one best argument for the 
necessity, on the railroads, for increased supervision and the 
development of labor saving devices. 


There has probably never been a time since the Civil War 
when railway construction has been so nearly at a standstill 
as now. Almost no new projects of 
A Problem for any magnitude are being authorized, 
the Valuation while activities on a large part of those 
Engineer which were started last year have been 
held up, and work on the remainder 
is fast drawing to completion. As a result, more extension 
and improvement projects are standing in an incomplete 
state today than ever before. ‘The amount of money which 
has already been spent on these projects aggregates hundreds 
of millions of dollars on which no return is being earned. 
The. drain on railway revenues for the interest on these 
unproductive investments is correspondingly large. This 
creates a problem for the valuation engineers to consider. 
One of the points of controversy between the railways and 
the federal engineers has been the length of the construction 
period to be allowed for the determination of interest during 
construction, one of the elements entering into the cost of 
reproduction of the property. In general, the engineers of 
the railways have contended that the government employees 
have not allowed for the delays which may and do occur 
in the construction of large projects. While the repetition 
of the stagnation in construction activities resulting from 
government control may be a remote contingency in the 
future it is an established fact that such delays do occur 
from one cause or another and that regardless of the causes, 
they contribute to the ultimate cost of the project. 


The incurable propensity of the American flagman to put 
forth the “minimum effort,” noticed in our issue of June 20, 
is a subject which touches a responsive 
chord in many minds. H. E. McGee, 
general superintendent of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas, at Dallas, writes: “I 
have read in your issue of June 20 the 
Fort Washington collision and the ar- 
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him, certainly was exemplified in the Fort Washington col- 
lision. The history of American railroads records many col- 
lisions due to the failure of the flagman to go back a proper 
distance. The proper method of flagging is a question of the 
greatest concern to operating officers. Many ideas prevail as 
to the right and wrong way to flag. The rules of many roads 
[and of the American Railroad Association, supposed to 
represent the majority of all the roads] instead of definitely 
providing a minimum distance which the flagman shall go, 
leave this question to the flagman’s judgment and discre- 
tion. Does not this encourage the ‘minimum effort’ on the 
part of the flagman?” ‘The words, in’ brackets, which we 
have added to Mr. McGee’s letter, will serve to remind the 
reader, if he needs a reminder, that this question has been 
asked (and answered) a hundred times before. The only 
way to settle the question and have it stay settled is to 
abandon our reliance on the time interval system and to per- 
fect the space interval system. For a temporary answer the 
suggestion concerning fusees, printed in our last issue, may be 
worth our correspondent’s attention. To Mr. McGee’s spe- 
cific question, Does the rule encourage laziness? the members 
of the committee, which, after days of discussion, adopted 
the present phrasing, “go, immediately, a sufficient distance to 
insure full protection’ might answer in the negative; but 
even if their opinion were to be disputed as wrong they 
would, no doubt, reply that they had been no better off when 
the rule specified a distance. The trouble is that the more 
specific the rule the more numerous must be the exceptions; so 
we are back where we started; the flagman must exercise dis- 
cretion. A rule forbidding the exercise of discretion would 
have to provide for a dozen flagmen on each train. 


The proposed contract ordinance between the City of Chi- 
cago and the Illinois Central for extensive terminal im- 
provements in that city described in 


Politics the Railway Age of July 11, page 51, 
as is now being subjected to the usual 
Usual rough handling in the council cham- 


ber after a tentative agreement had 
been reached between the council’s Committee on Terminals 
and the railroad company. ‘The form of the ordinance as 
presented to the council was not arrived at until after ex- 
haustive study and discussion between officers of the com- 
pany and members of the committee and their technical ad- 
visors. The hearings before the committee were open to the 
public and furthermore were given ample publicity by the 
daily papers, so that members of the council and the public 
at large were afforded opportunity to become conversant 
with the limitations as well as the possibilities of the pro- 
ject. This, however, has not deterred a number of alder- 
men from coming forward later with numerous proposed 
amendments which would increase the cost of what, even 
in its present form, promises to be a very expensive under- 
taking for the Illinois Central. The disregard of the eco- 
nomics of the problem evidenced by the spirit in which 
many of these amendments are submitted savors of a form 
of politics which fortunately is not so prevalent at the pres- 
ent time as in the past. ‘The serious phase of the matter 
is that it threatens to jeopardize the entire undertaking. 
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